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Issues Before Assembly 


ACTICALLY every world prob- 

lem is reviewed at the annual ses- 
sions of the General Assembly. Apart 
from the host of items submitted di- 
rectly to it by the Member states, the 
Assembly examines the work of every 
other organ and subsidiary of the 
United Nations. It elects some or 
all the members of these organs, 
decides on the budget and contribu- 
tions and passes finally on important 
administrative matters. In all these as- 
pects the session which will open at 
Flushing Meadow on September 19 
is exceptionally important. Political- 
ly, events in Korea have thrown a 
spotlight on the precariousness of 
Great Power relations. At the same 
time, however, the host of recom- 
mendations on economic, social, trus- 
teeship, legal and other fields show 
how far the United Nations has ad- 
vanced constructive measures and 
how greatly these efforts could be 
pushed ahead, given minimum time 
and goodwill. Very much for the 
destiny of mankind will depend on 
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(Covering the period August 23—September 6) 


the success of the forthcoming ses- 
sion. 


A New Effort for Peace 


“When the United Nations has 
won its enforcement action in Korea 
—as we must,” said Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie addressing on Sep- 
tember 8 a meeting sponsored by the 
United Nations Association of Chi- 
cago and other important organiza- 
tions, “I want to see a new and 
great effort to start the wheels of 
negotiation turning between East and 
West in the United Nations.” The 
Secretary-General emphasized the 
need for a series of periodic meet- 
ings of the Security Council with 
Foreign Ministers or heads of state 
attending. “During my term as Sec- 
retary-General,” he said, “I have 
sought consistently to bring the two 
sides together. Now it is getting 
very late indeed. But it is never too 
late to negotiate in order to prevent 
a third world war. I do not believe it 
is too late today. 

“This is no time for despair. This, 





above all, is the time to work and 
fight for a United Nations peace — 
a peace based squarely on the prin- 
ciples of the Charter—a peace of 
genuine collective security dedicated 
to the advancement of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all 
peoples. 

“If the peoples and their govern- 
ments will support the United Na- 
tions — in Korea and throughout 
the world — with the same all-out 
spirit they gave to winning the last 
war, the world may still win such 
a peace — and win it for a long 
time to come.” 


Korea Proposals Defeated 


The procedural log-jam in the 
Security Council was broken on 
September 1 by a ruling of the new 
President, Sir Gladwyn Jebb of the 
United Kingdom. The ruling on the 
representative of the Republic of 
Korea continuing to participate in 
the discussion was upheld by the 
Council, and Ambassador Chang re- 
sumed his seat at the Council table. 
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During August the discussion was 
formally procedural but nearly 
every member had stated his 
country’s position fully and repeated- 
ly, on the substantive issues. As the 
discussion proceeded, prospects of 
bridging the chasm between the 
U.S.S.R. and the majority dwindled 
steadily. On September 6 the Council 
voted on the two major resolutions 
before it. The United States resolu- 
tion to condemn North Korean au- 
thorities for their continued defiance 
and to call upon all states to re- 
frain from any action to widen the 
conflict, secured nine favorable votes 
but the negative vote of the U.S.S.R. 
prevented its being adopted. The 
U.S.S.R. resolution entitled ‘“Peace- 
ful Settlement of the Korean Ques- 
tion” would have invited “represen- 
tatives of the Korean people” and 
called on the Council to end the 
hostilities and withdraw foreign 
troops from Korea. The resolution 
was defeated with the U.S.S.R. cast- 
ing the one vote in favor and eight 
members voting against. Egypt and 
Yugoslavia abstained. 


Taiwan (Formosa) 


Action by the United States in 
the Island of Taiwan (Formosa) is 
“a direct armed aggression on the 
territory of China, and a total vio- 
lation of the United Nations Char- 
ter,” the People’s Republic of China 
complained to the Security Council 
on August 24. In a reply the next 
day, the United States denied the 
charge, and welcomed United Na- 
tions consideration and _ investiga- 
tion. 

The Security Council admitted the 
complaint to its agenda on August 
29 with seven affirmative votes, thus 
assuring discussion of the question. 


Incident of Soviet Bomber 


In two reports, the Security Coun- 
cil was informed of the shooting 
down of a U.S.S.R. bomber off the 
west coast of Korea on September 
4. The first, from the United States, 
said that a member of the armed 
forces of the U.S.S.R. was in the 
crew of the bomber which fired on 
an air patrol operating as part of 
United Nations forces in Korea. 

The U.S.S.R. replied with a copy 
of a protest it had handed over to 
the United States. The Soviet 
bomber, the note said, carried no 
bombing or torpedo equipment and 
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was on a training flight. The U.S.S.R. 
claimed reparation. 

In the Council, the U.S.S.R. rep- 
resentative contended that this was 
an inter-governmental matter not one 
for discussion by the Council. How- 
ever the President ruled that the 
same consideration should be given 
to the U.S.S.R. note as to the in- 
formation from the United States. 


Executions in Greece 


On August 31, the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posed that the Security Council 
should consider “the increasing ter- 
rorism and mass _ executions in 
Greece,” but, by a vote of 9-2, the 
Council rejected consideration of the 
matter. A Soviet draft resolution 
aimed at prohibiting executions of 
political prisoners in Greece. 

Suggesting that the U.S.S.R. had 
brought up the matter purely for 
propaganda purposes, several mem- 
bers contended that it was not a 
subject for Council consideration in 
any case, since there was no threat 
to international peace, and the Gen- 
eral Assembly would be dealing 
shortly with the Greek question. 


Bombing of Chinese Territory 


On August 28 and again two days 
later, the People’s Republic of China 
protested air bombing of Chinese 
territory by “United States aggres- 
sion forces in Korea,” asking the 
Security Council to condemn this and 
take measures for the withdrawal 
of those forces from Korea. On 
August 31, the United States repre- 
sentative told the Council that one 
F-51 aircraft may, by mistake, have 
violated Chinese territory in Man- 
churia. His Government, he said, 
favored the establishment of a 
United Nations commission without 
delay and its dispatch to the area to 
make an objective investigation of 
the facts. If the commission found 
that an attack had occurred, the 
United States was prepared to pay 
damages. The United States pro- 
posed that the commission be com- 
posed of two representatives, one 
appointed by the Government of 
India and the other by that of 
Sweden. The Council placed the 
complaint of air bombing of Chinese 
territory on its agenda. 

The U.S.S.R. proposed that a rep- 
resentative of the Chinese People’s 
Republic be invited to participate 
during the Council’s consideration of 
this complaint. 


Statistical Sampling 


Fuller and more accurate trans- 
port statistics; accurate methods of 
sampling individual and family in- 
come; methods for collecting statis- 
tics of migration; improvements in 
crop statistics and sampling in other 
important fields—these are some 
of the topics being examined by 
the Sub-Commission on Statistical 
Sampling which convened at Lake 
Success for its fourth session on Sep- 
tember 5. Three of the four members 
participated at the opening, Mr. P. 
C. Mahanalobis of India, who was 
re-elected chairman, W. E. Deming 
of the United States and Frank 
Yates of the United Kingdom. 


Field Service Recruits Killed 


Two Indian nationals en route to 
Lake Success to join the United Na- 
tions Field Service were listed among 
55 passengers and crew members 
killed on August 30 in a plane crash 
near Cairo. 

Madhusudan Atmaram_ Karnik, 
24, and Madhav Mukund Paranjpe, 
25, were being recruited as radio 
operators for the Field Service, mem- 
bers of which normally undergo a 
training period of three months at 
Lake Success before being assigned 
to mission duty. 

Mr. Karnik and Mr. Paranjpe had 
both served with the Royal Indian 
Air Force as wireless operators and 
mechanics, Mr. Karnik for five years, 
and Mr. Paranjpe for three and one- 
half years. 


Aid for Flood Victims 


The United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund an- 
nounced on August 23 that emer- 
gency aid had been given to 13,000 
children in an area of Japan recently 
stricken by floods. 

The UNICEF Chief of Mission in 
Japan said “calamitous rains” had 
hit parts of Japan early in August 
and late in July. “Swollen rivers and 
subsequent floods have driven many 
thousands of people from their 
homes. Central Honshu and Hok- 
—— have been particularly hard 

Yd 

The Children’s Bureau of Japan, 
the Chief of Mission reported, had 
requested emergency assistance for 
13,000 children from 6,000 homes 
under water in Ibaraki prefecture. 
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@ Procedural Deadlock Ended 


@ U.S. and U.S.S.R. Proposals Fail of Adoption 


@ Report on Unified Command Operations 


x a month of procedural deadlock, in course of which, however, 

members had stated their positions very fully, the Security Council 
on September | invited the representative of the Republic of Korea again 
to take his seat at the table in accordance with its June 27 resolution. 
With Sir Gladwyn Jebb as President for the month, the Council adopted 
its agenda and began discussion of the complaint of aggression upon the 
Republic of Korea. A United States proposal aimed at localizing the con- 
flict was favored by nine members of the Council but failed of adoption 
because of the negative vote of the U.S.S.R., a permanent member. The 
Council rejected a U.S.S.R. proposal to invite a representative of the 
People’s Republic of China and representatives of the Korean people, 
both of the North and the South, to be heard by the Council. In a report 
on operations under the United Command from August 1 through August 
15, General MacArthur praised the valor and teamwork of United 


Nations forces in Korea and urged the need of building up ground forces 
without delay. The Council added two items to its agenda: (1) complaint 
of aggression upon Taiwan (Formosa), and (2) complaint of air 


bombing of Chinese territory. 





Following an unofficial meeting of 
the members on August 21 at which 
no agreement could be reached, the 
Security Council took up the Korean 
debate again on August 22. All the 
main arguments were restated once 
more by the representatives of the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

President Yakov A. Malik, speak- 
ing as the U.S.S.R. representative, 
charged that the “American bloc” 
had prevented discussions of the So- 
viet proposals for peaceful settle- 
ment by insisting on inviting only the 
representative of “Syngman Rhee’s 
South Korean puppet regime,” and 
by refusing to invite the representa- 
tive of North Korea. That bloc was 
attempting to broaden American ag- 
gression against the Korean people 
and convert the United Nations into 
an obedient instrument of the ag- 
gressive policy of American ruling 
circles. 
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The whole world knew that armed 
intervention in the internal affairs 
of Korea was being carried out by 
United States forces on the personal 
order of President Truman and un- 
der the command of General Mac- 
Arthur. No United Nations labels 
or flags could disguise this “flagrant, 
barbaric, imperialistic armed aggres- 
sion.” Nor could “illegal” resolu- 
tions veil or justify it. Non-interven- 
tion of foreign countries in a state’s 
domestic affairs was a basic prin- 
ciple of international law. Aggres- 
sion occurred when one state at- 
tacked another, but the concept of 
“aggression” did not apply to an in- 
ternal struggle within a state, to 
internal conflict between two gov- 
ernment camps in a country, as in 
the case of Korea. The aggressors 
there were those states that main- 
tained their forces in the country 
and intervened in the struggle be- 
tween North and South Korea, thus 


extending the scope of military 
operations. The ruling circles of the 
United States were attempting 
arbitrarily and illegally to replace 
the generally accepted principles of 
international law by the “infamous” 
Truman Doctrine, which was a 
blatant violation of international law 
and the Charter. 

The United States representative 
kept repeating “one and the same 
figure—S3—” in the hope of prov- 
ing that 53 states were participating 
in aggression against the Korean 
people, and that it was not just 
the United States, with active sup- 
port only and primarily from one 
colonial power, Britain and_ her 
“Anglo-Saxon” dominions. The 
“dirty” colonial war against the peo- 
ples of Asia was begun as early as 
1945 by the Dutch imperalists in 
Indonesia, by the British in Malaya, 
and by the French in Indo-China. 
These had now been joined by the 
imperialists and aggressors of the 
United States, who were waging war 
against the Korean people and had 
committed an act of direct aggres- 
sion against China by the occupa- 
tion of Formosa. Something like a 
reactionary imperialist alliance of 
colonial powers was being formed 
for the purpose of forcibly suppress- 
ing national liberation movements 
among the colonial peoples and 
securing their further enslavement. 


“Colonial Exploitation” 


Referring to the “golden flow” of 
profit from colonial exploitation, Mr. 
Malik cited the Secretariat report 
“The Relative Prices of Exports and 
Imports in Under-developed Coun- 
tries.” It was clear, he said, from 
data given in that handbook that be- 
tween 1913 and 1947 inclusive, the 
colonial and dependent countries 
had suffered an annual loss of two 
and a half to three billion dollars in 
trade with the United States, Great 
Britain and other colonial powers. 
Mr. Malik contrasted this protracted 
colonial exploitation with the de- 
velopment of Soviet Central Asia. 

Uzbekistan, in the past a back- 
ward colonial outskirt of Tsarist 
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Russia had, in twenty-five years, be- 
come an important manufacturing 
centre, attained a 95.2 per cent 
literacy, set up numerous institu- 
tions of learning and had newspa- 
pers with circulations as high as 
600,000. Likewise, Turkomenistan, 
in the recent past a country of dark- 
ness and ignorance has, as the Turk- 
omen S.S.R., become a completely 
literate country with a highly de- 
veloped culture. 


Inspired by the great example of 
the peoples of Russia and the Chi- 
nese peoples’ heroic struggle for 
liberation, the colonial peoples have 
started their active campaign for 
freedom. The ruling circles of the 
United States, the United Kingdom 
and the other colonial powers are 
mortally afraid of losing their grip 
over dependent countries of Asia 
and the Far East. That is why the 
United States, defending the interests 
of large monopolies, has now as- 
sumed the role of gendarme in rela- 
tion to the peoples of Asia, to return 
them back to colonial enslavement. 


Armed aggression against Korean 
and other Asiatic peoples is “an in- 
tolerable, illegal and cynical inter- 
national act.” In order to give the 
military operations an appearance of 
being international the United States 
and other colonial powers exert 
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every effort to compel colonial slaves 
and ‘“Marshallized” lackeys to send 
a certain number of troops—involv- 
ing in this sordid affair “colored 
nationalities,” “like the Siamese and 
the Philippinos whom the Anglo- 
American racial fanatics scorn and 
despise.” Some of them would be 
obliged to comply with orders is- 
sued from Washington, but this did 
not change the essential character of 
American aggression. 

The two parts of Korea followed 
diametrically opposed lines of de- 
velopment since the defeat of the 
Japanese army in August 1945. 
North Korea went forward with 
giant strides towards true national 
democratic development: the major 
part of industry being handed over 
to the people; over a million hectares 
of land being given to 725,000 
peasants; and the school-going popu- 
lation rising 33 times to over two 
million. South Korea, on the con- 
trary, was converted into a colony 
of American imperalism. Over 


Thousands of citizens crowded into the 
square outside the hall in Taegu where the 
United Nations Commission on Korea held 
its first public meeting after the outbreak 
of the war. Picture shows Bertl Renborg 
(left), Principal Secretary of the Commission, 
greeting President Syngman Rhee, behind 
whom stands Col. Ben C. Limb, Korean Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. 





150,000 patriots were tortured and 
about 500,000 cast in prison by a 
“monstrous terrorist regime.” Unit- 
ed States monopolists have become 
virtual masters of South Korea. 
Machine works, textile and other 
manufacturing industries were 
brought to a standstill. Immense land 
tracts formerly owned by the Jap- 
anese colonizers were sold to Korean 
landowners by the Western Land 
Company. The number of schools 
declined and the people’s ancient 
culture stifled and destroyed. Unem- 
ployment and poverty reached im- 
mense proportions: almost 780,000 
according to one American estimate. 
The people found themselves worse 
off than under the Japanese. 


Nevertheless, continued Mr. Malik, 
the people of South Korea have not 
supported the “Syngman Rhee 
clique.” According to the latest re- 
ports almost 800,000 young Korean 
patriots have, in the appeal of the 
Democratic Republic, volunteered 
to battle against the foreign interven- 
tionists. It was clear therefore that 
any continuation of military opera- 
tions will lead not to “localization,” 
but will inevitably lead to an ex- 
tension of the conflict, an extension 
fraught with grave consequences, for 
which the United States government 
and its delegation in the Security 
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Council will be wholly responsible. 

The United States proposal, Mr. 
Malik declared, is to continue the 
war, to return to the terrorist Syng- 
man Rhee regime and the dominance 
of American monopolists in all 
Korea, and also the deliberate 
destruction, meantime, of the 
flourising industry of North Korea. 
The United States monopoliés have 
no intention of renouncing their de- 
sire to take possession of Korea as 
a colony. 

Mr. Malik then referred to “the 
immense number of letters and tele- 
grams from all over the world pro- 
testing against United States aggres- 
sion in Korea and demanding its 
cessation as well as the cessation of 
the barbarous bombing. . . .” This, 
he said, “is the true voice and will 
of the peoples of the world.” 


Duty of Council 


“It is the duty of the Council,” 
Mr. Malik concluded, “to proceed 
immediately to peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question, after termi- 
nating hostilities in Korea and de- 
manding withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from the country.” The Se- 
curity Council must give the Korean 
people an opportunity of deciding 
their own fate “without the guardians 
and overseers of Wall Street.” For 
this purpose it must hear both parties 
in the internal Korean conflict. The 
Korean people had long outgrown 
the stage of wardship. North Korea 
has shown the world that the people 
are not only capable of creating their 
own state without American “gauleit- 
ers” and overseers but of defending 
their freedom and independence with 
valor and success. 


Analysis of Soviet Thesis 


Analyzing the Soviet thesis “so 
obligingly and at such length ex- 
plained,” Sir Gladwyn Jebb sum- 
med up its first point thus: “The 
forces of the Republic of Korea, 
headed by Mr. Dulles, attacked 
North Korea at the instance of the 
United States and other ‘imperalist’ 
powers.” 

This foundation of the whole case 
he described as “a gigantic false- 
hood.” The patent fact of aggression 
was verified by the United Nations 
Commission on Korea itself. It was 
useless to say that this body was 
“prejudiced” since it was the Soviet 
Government itself which had boy- 
cotted the Commission from the 
start. They did so from fear that the 
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Commission would find out what 
was happening behind the iron cur- 
tain in Korea; why a million people 
fled the country; what the conditions, 
forced on the majority of the un- 
fortunate population, were really 
like; how the army of aggression 
composed of specially selected and 
tough young fanatics was being 
formed; and generally what the 
whole plot was about. The mere fact 
that the Commission was excluded 
made pretty good evidence that the 
Communists in North Korea were 
engaging in some form of “social 
engineering” which would revolt any 
non-Communist spectator. 

The second point of the Soviet 
thesis, Sir Gladwyn continued, was 
the argument that the war in Korea 
is a civil war in which the United 
Nations should not intervene. 

No less a person than Professor 
Krylov, Soviet Judge of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, had been 
“mobilized” to support this argu- 
ment. “He would not go into the 


question,” said Sir Gladwyn, “of 
whether an international judge with 
a proper sense of his duty should 
plunge into political controversy in 
this way.” But Professor Krylov had 
however avoided the awkward pass- 
age in Article 2(7) . but this 
principle shall not prejudice the ap- 
plication of enforcement measures 
under Chapter VII.” Apart from 
this, the civil war argument could 
not apply where a government or- 
ganized in one half of the territory 
attacked the lawful government in 
the other half set up under the inter- 
national protection of the United 
Nations. “It is quite easy to think 
of other cases in which this interest- 
ing, if rather sinister, theory might 
be applied.” 


Point three of the Soviet thesis, 
continued Sir Gladwyn, was the 
argument of the “two sides.” If the 
Council were dealing with the case 
as a dispute it would be a perfectly 
correct argument. But the Council 


United Kingdom soldiers compare rifles with an American soldier (centre) at a South Korean 


port soon after they arrived to join The United Nations forces. 
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Brig.-Gen. Tahsin Yazici, Commander of the 

Turkish combat force of 4,500 men which 

left Turkey on July 25 to join United Nations 
forces in Korea. 


was dealing with a violent attack by 
one party on another. Once the at- 
tacker has surrendered to the police 
he should indeed be given a fair 
trial. But until then, a “hearing” of 
the party concerned in this partic- 
ular instance would be, broadly 
speaking, equivalent to asking the 
criminal for a statement of his views 
when he was still actively engaged in 
prosecuting the crime. 

The last Soviet argument was on a 
“peaceful settlement” at all costs. 
This meant apparently some arrange- 
ment by which the fighting stops, the 
United Nations forces retire, and the 
Communists are left in possession. 
Nobody wants to have a “warlike 
settlement”; nobody wants the fight- 
ing in Korea to go on for a moment 
longer than necessary. “But if by 
‘peaceful settlement’ is meant any- 
thing except a demonstration that 
aggression does not pay and that 
communist governments must not in- 
dulge in this kind of violent activity 
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any more, it will not be a settlement 
which will bring peace to our 
troubled world.” 

Proceeding to comment on Soviet 
use of the word peace, Sir Gladwyn 
declared that it is a fundamental 
article of communist belief that the 
aims of the party can, in the long 
run, only be achieved by force. To 
prove this, he quoted from Lenin in 
1919, from Stalin’s 1926 essay on the 
Problems of Leninism and _ the 
periodical Bolshevik. 


Communist Doctrine 


According to this thesis, it would 
be perfectly in order for a commu- 
nist minority to turn out a demo- 
cratically elected government by 
force of arms, provided only that it 
had the opportunity to do so, which 
was exactly what happened in Korea 
except that the North Korean au- 
thorities first organized themselves 
effectively as a separate state. 

Still it may conceivably be ques- 
tioned whether the Soviet doctrine 
of violence applies necessarily to rela- 
tions between states. In Problems of 
Leninism, which is very properly re- 
quired reading for all communists 
everywhere, Stalin himself explains 
that the Russian Revolution resulted 
in the establishment of the “first pro- 
letarian dictatorship,” which he de- 
scribed as “a powerful and open 
base for the world revolutionary 
movement.” A state which admitted- 
ly regards itself in this light is hardly 
likely to pursue a peaceful and co- 
operative foreign policy, since it 
must necessarily take every step to 
weaken and undermine every other 
government which it regards as op- 
posed to the world revolutionary 
movement. According to Soviet 
texts, any war in which the U.S.S.R. 
or their clients are engaged must be 
a just war of liberation, whereas any 
war in which the non-Communist 
countries are engaged must be an un- 
just war of conquest. As the West- 
ern countries cannot possibly engage 
in a just war, it is logical to demand 
their disarmament or, at the very 
least, to prevent their using the one 
weapon with regard to which they 
enjoy superiority. On the other 
hand, it is.equally logical to exempt 
the Sovief Union from all real con- 
trol in this field, for that country is 
by definition capable of waging only 
just wars “of liberation.” 


Sir Gladwyn ‘then took up the 
argument about. “imperialism.” Any 





government which was not about 
forty years behind the times, and 
thus cut off from modern thought 
and developments, could presumably 
see that, for instance, those nations 
of Asia who were placed in an un- 
equal position by their lack of the 
necessary techniques have now large- 
ly acquired them, and that the old 
system, essentially based on the idea 
of teacher and pupil has now 
changed into one of co-operation 
and partnership, “if indeed the origi- 
nal roles are not eventually re- 
versed.” 

What was denounced by Marx in 
1848 as “imperialism” now no longer 
exists, except as a bogey by the use 
of which certain despotic oligarchies 
are enabled to keep themselves in 
power. Applied to the British Labour 
Government or the American ad- 
ministration, it would indeed be 
funny, if it were not so sad. 

A lifelong study of Soviet classics 
was needed perhaps to explain why 
the Stock Market goes down when 
there are rumours of the conflict 
spreading, and up, when it is thought 
it will be localized. “In short, all 
this stuff about imperialism which 
pours out from the Moscow radio is 
really nothing but an attempt to con- 
ceal the fact that it is not America, 
but quite another Power which is 
trying to clamp down a despotism 
on the world as a whole.” 

Since no representatives of the 
free world are allowed to penetrate 
into the workers’ Eden in Central 
Asia, said Sir Gladwyn, he did not 
know what was happening there. 


“Peaceful Solution” 


Peace propaganda, “whether it 
takes the form of signatures for an 
ambiguous declaration or of pro- 
posals for getting ‘both sides’ to 
agree on a ‘peaceful solution’ in 
Korea,” was essentially a means for 
securing the success of aggression, 
and was itself part of the very prep- 
aration for aggression. It is prin- 
cipally designed to prevent or at least 
to hinder other people from coming 
to the victim’s aid. In any case, the 
Soviet Union rulers have always had 
some peculiar views about aggression. 
Stalin himself said on December 29, 
1939: “It was not Germany who at- 
tacked France and Britain, but 
France and Britain who attacked 
Germany, thus assuming responsi- 
bility for the present war. The rul- 
ing circles of Britain and France 
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rudely declined both Germany’s 
peace proposals and the attempts of 
the Soviet Union to achieve the 
earliest termination of the war.” If 
Stalin himself subscribed to this re- 
markable analysis of aggression in 
1939, who is going to believe Soviet 
theories of aggression in 1950? 

“The truth is,” Sir Gladwyn con- 
cluded, “that unless these mad 
deterministic ideas are abandoned, 
peace cannot be final and the possi- 
bility of war must always be there. 
The ideas need not, of course, be 
explicitly abandoned, but perhaps 
they can in practice not be applied. 
Perhaps we can draw at any rate 
one conclusion. If the 53 nations 
on which you, Mr. President, pour 
so much scorn can remain together, 
these ideas will not be applied in 
practice because in practice it will be 
impossible for the Soviet Union 
Government to achieve by violence, 
direct or indirect, those ends which 
at the moment they seem determined 
to secure. This, I suggest, is the 
plain truth and the root of the 
matter.” 


Power Concept 


The U.S.S.R. representative had 
subverted the Presidency of the 
Council to obstruct normal proced- 
ures and frustrate the hopes of mil- 
lions of people, said Warren R. Aus- 
tin. The last statement of Mr. Malik 
had dispelled all doubt about it. Be- 
fore taking up specific points of the 
Soviet argument, Mr. Austin said 
that apparently the U.S.S.R. could 
conceive of relations between nations 
only in terms of power, of the 
stronger dominating the weaker. 
This was like the witch doctor who 
has created so many soulless zombies 
in his graveyard that he believes the 
world is peopled entirely by them. 
Men and nations, inside and outside 
the United Nations, would act to- 
gether when the liberties they jointly 
cherish are at stake. 

Most persistent of the distortions 
put forward by the Soviet representa- 
tive was that peaceful settlement 
could be advanced by seating the rep- 
resentatives of North Korea. To in- 
vite the invader who has an unbroken 
record of defiance of the United Na- 
tions to sit at the same table as the 
representative of the Republic, the 
only lawful government in Korea 
according to the Assembly finding, 
would place a premium on aggres- 
sion. What was before the Council 
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was not a dispute but, according to 
53 Member states, a breach of the 
peace. “Therefore we can have no 
thought of hearing the aggressor so 
long as he continues his defiance.” 


The first propaganda trick used by 
Mr. Malik was the one of the “false 
label.” Putting the label of “peaches” 
on a jar of apple sauce did not 
magically change the contents. Mr. 
Malik had said that the United 
States, seeing that the regime of 
Syngman Rhee was collapsing, re- 
sorted to open intervention. Quoting 
from the June 26 report of the 
United Nations Commission on 
Korea on the tactics pursued by the 
North Korean regime to weaken and 
destroy the government in the South 
and on the elections held there on 
May 30, Mr. Austin said that the 
facts, far from showing the collapse 
of the political regime in South 
Korea, demonstrated the opposite. 
In spite of Communist tactics, the 
Republic of Korea strengthened it- 
self by democratic methods in the 
elections. The obvious conclusion 
was that when the North Korean 
regime found that it could not 
take the Republic from within, it 
launched its aggression to take it 
by force of arms from without. The 
United Nations acted with despatch 
and unity, and the United States sup- 
ported its action, so that the old 
“label trick” did not work. 


The Soviet Union also labelled as 
“fact” the declaration that the North 
Koreans have only the armaments 
sold to them by the U.S.S.R. when 
it withdrew its army. This “fact” 
should be tested against such evi- 
dence as the plainly labelled Soviet 
shell marked “1950” which United 
Nations forces had uncovered. “This 
shell did not explode on the battle- 
field,” said Mr. Austin. “It explodes 
in the Security Council. I think we 
might properly call it a misguided 
missile.” 


A second propaganda trick was 
that of concealing guilt through 
accusation, as employed by the thief 
who, in running from a policeman, 
cries “stop thief!” at an honest man 
ahead of him. This was the trick 
being used in an effort to prove that 
the North Koreans were defending 
themselves from an attack by South 
Korea. It was the same trick used 
by Hitler who, in attacking Poland 
in 1939, declared that he was de- 
fending German territory and honor, 
and was again used by him in 
launching his attack on the Soviet 
Union in 1941. 


The trick was being used in the 
repeated statement that the fight in 
Korea was nothing but an extension 
of American imperialism, that Unit- 
ed States ruling circles were attempt- 
ing “to pervert the whole of the 
United Nations into a weapon for 
the defence of American capital in- 
vestments.” The representative of 
China had described the nature of 
Soviet imperialism in Asia today, 
which had developed human ex- 
ploitation to the high degree repre- 
sented in the systematic looting of 
Manchuria and the absorption of 
Outer Mongolia. 


It was true that for decades the 
United States had been making in- 
vestments in Korea—“investments of 
mercy”—in churches, schools, hos- 
pitals, and clinics to uplift the 
Korean people and minister to their 
needs. Mr. Austin then described 
the activities of the American firms 
in Korea which the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative had mentioned and asked 
if he could prove that any of the 
operations mentioned had ever re- 
sulted in dollar remittances out of 
Korea. He could not, for the mil- 
lions of dollars put into Korea by 
the United States were to assist the 
people of Korea. 


Accusing the Innocent 


The efforts to discredit the objec- 
tive testimony of the United Nations 
Commission on Korea was another 
example of the technique of accus- 
ing the innocent to conceal guilt. 
The U.S.S.R. representative’s refer- 
ence to “fabricated reports of the 
Commission dictated by MacArthur” 
was an insult to the seven nations 
represented on the Commission— 
Australia, China, El Salvador, 
France, India, the Philippines, and 
Turkey—and to the majority of the 
General Assembly, which had estab- 
lished and was supporting the Com- 
mission. The latter had made on- 
the-spot observations, and if one 
could not accept the unanimous judg- 
ment of its seven members that the 
North Koreans launched an un- 
provoked attack, whose word could 
one take? 


The third propaganda trick was 
the “Big Lie,” part of Hitler’s tech- 
nique. Examples were the statements 
that the United States was guilty of 
aggression against the Korean peo- 
ple, that it proposed to continue and 
extend the war, that it proposed a 
return to the Assembly resolutions 
on Korea, which meant that not only 
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South Korea but the entire country 
was to become an American colony 
“under American monopolists and 
American gauleiters.” Only in the 
“weird world of Soviet propaganda” 
was there any doubt about who was 
the aggressor in Korea. It was not 
the United States, whose forces came 
to Korea only in support of the 
Council’s action to repel North 
Korean aggression. To call the action 
of those governments supporting the 
Council’s resolution an act of ag- 
gression was “a falsehood so grotes- 
que,” said Mr. Austin, “that even the 
technique of the Big Lie cannot 
disguise it.” 

The attempt to turn black into 
white by saying black is white could 
be exposed by two simple questions. 
Did the U.S.S.R. bring to the Coun- 
cil on June 25 a complaint that the 
United States had made an armed 
attack on North Korea? Did it bring 
in a complaint that the Republic of 
Korea had invaded North Korea? It 
had not, and its failure to do so was 
consistent only with the fact that the 
aggressors were the North Koreans. 

If the U.S.S.R. wished to exert 
its influence for peace, it could stop 
the fighting in Korea at once. The 
United States was working for peace, 
sacrificing for peace, Mr. Austin con- 
cluded. “So are 52 other Members 
of the United Nations. Our words 
are backed up by deeds. . . . The 
real task before us is to dispose of 
propaganda tricks, to stop dodging 
the real issues in the Korean con- 
flict, and to carry forward the central 
issue of restoring peace and security 
to the area. This requires the reg- 
ular order.” 


Mr. Malik’s Reply 


At the Council meeting on August 
25, Mr. Malik made a three-point 
reply to the United States and the 
United Kingdom representatives. 
The latter had not, he said, refuted 
a single one of the official statements 
he had quoted, either those made 
by United States officials or by rep- 
resentatives of the Syngman Rhee 
regime. Instead, they had shouted 
the word “lie,” but the facts could 
not be refuted by calling them lies, 
even “gigantic lies.” 

Second, the fact that the United 
States began armed aggression 
against the Korean people in the 
absence of any United Nations reso- 
lution was corroborated by the Unit- 
ed States representative himself, who 
on August 10 told the Council that 
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at noon, on June 27, President Tru- 
man had ordered American air and 
naval forces to aid South Korea. The 
Council did not meet till three hours 
later, and the United States delega- 
tion then imposed its “illegal’ resolu- 
tion to conceal its unprovoked ag- 
gression. Thus the United States 
faced the United Nations and the 
entire world with a fait accompli. 
“Supported by its Marshallized allies 
of the aggressive North Atlantic bloc 





and the members of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union,” it put through the illegal 
resoluton to justify and cloak its ag- 
gression, which was the way this 
aggression came to be labelled 
“United Nations.” It was pointless 
for the United States to refer to the 
Council resolution of June 25, for 
that resolution did not provide for 
any military sanctions and did not 
authorize anyone to apply such sanc- 
tions. 


Members of the Turkish combat force for Korea bidding farewell to their friends who were 
not chosen to join the United Nations forces. 
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Third, Sir Gladwyn Jebb had 
greatly distorted the meaning of the 
quotations he had made from the 
statements of Lenin, Stalin, and 
others, arbitrarily tearing them from 
their context. 

Recalling the Entente’s armed in- 
tervention in the domestic affairs of 
the Soviet Union in 1919-1920, Mr. 
Malik said that after the interven- 
tionists had been beaten off, Lenin 
put forward the theory of the co- 
existence of business relations and 
peaceful economic rivalry between 
the Soviet Union and capitalist states. 
Stalin had developed and strength- 
ened this theory of peaceful col- 
laboration. It was not the Soviet 
Union which tried, by armed ag- 
gression, to destroy capitalist Britain 
and the United States. Rather, it 
was they who had tried more than 
once, both overtly and covertly, to 
destroy the Soviet Union. It was 
clear who repudiated peaceful co- 
existence and co-operation between 
the two  systems—socialism and 
capitalism. 

As President, said Mr. Malik, he 
wished to inform the members of 
the heavy stream of letters and tele- 


grams daily reaching the Council 
from all parts of the world in pro- 
test against United States interven- 
tion in Korea, the inhuman bombing 
of towns and villages from the air 
and of Korean costal areas by the 
Navy, and other “barbarous” meth- 
ods of mass destruction employed by 
the United States armed forces. 

Since August 1, letters and tele- 
grams of protest had been received 
from a number of states, including 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, the Chinese 
People’s Republic, and the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. More than 3,500 
communications had been received 
from public, trade union, religious, 
student, women’s, scientific, and 
other organizations, both national 
and international, and from many 
private persons. The Council had a 
duty to consider the desires thus ex- 
pressed by the broad masses through- 
out the world who were demanding 
a stop to aggression and a peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question. 

The remainder of the meeting was 
devoted to reading two documents 
on the question of Taiwan, or For- 
mosa (see p. 253). 





Procedural Deadlock Ended 


The Council resumed considera- 
tion of the Korean question on Sep- 
tember 1 with Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of 
the United Kingdom, as President 
of the month. In accordance with 
the June 25 resolution, the latter 
invited the representative of the Re- 
public of Korea to take his place at 
the table. 

Mr. Malik objected that the Presi- 
dent’s ruling was not valid until 
approved by the Council in the pres- 
ence of all its members. Since Aug- 
ust 1, the U.S.S.R. delegation had 
been demanding a just solution of 
this question, which meant that both 
parties to the “internal conflict” in 
Korea should be invited in accord- 
ance with Article 32 of the Charter. 
The United States and “those who 
dance to its tune” contended that 
the Article did not apply to acts of 
aggression. This was a perversion of 
the spirit and letter of the Charter 
and of the generally accepted policy 
which the Council had followed ever 
since it considered its first dispute 
and the first acts of aggression, as 
in the Indonesian, Kashmir, and 
Palestine questions. 

The representative of Cuba had 
referred to the case of Papanek, “the 
traitor who betrayed the people of 
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Czechoslovakia,” but this had noth- 
ing to do with the matter. The 
United States was the aggressor in 
Korea and, with the support of its 
“satellites,” was keeping the repre- 
sentatives of North Korea from be- 
ing invited to the Council where they 
were legally entitled to be heard 
under the Charter and in accord- 
ance with the precedents and prac- 
tice of the Council and with the 
universally accepted norms of inter- 
national law. The U.S.S.R. delega- 
tion insisted that its resolution of 
August 1 on inviting both parties 
to the table should be put to a vote 
at the present meeting before the 
Council proceeded to consider the 
substance of the Korean question. 
On this point, Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
recalled that, on June 25, the Coun- 
cil had decided against a proposal 
by Yugoslavia to invite a North 
Korean representative. But if the 
members so desired, he had no ob- 
jection to deciding the question again 
by a vote. As his action in inviting 
the South Korean representative to 
the table had been contested, he 
ruled that in view of the decision 
taken by the Council on June 25, 
“the President considers that he is 
obliged to invite” the South Korean 


representative to the table. 

Whenever the President invited a 
non-member of the Council to sit 
at the table, said Mr. Malik, he did 
so with the reservation: “provided 
there are no objections.” In this in- 
stance, the President had made no 
such reservation, and his ruling 
should be put to the vote in accord- 
ance with the Council’s practice. 
During August, the Council had 
devoted fourteen official and three 
unofficial meetings to considering the 
question of inviting both Korean 
parties, but the meetings failed to 
break the deadlock because of the 
“obstinacy” of the United States 
delegation. The President could not 
therefore decide the question by 
himself. 

The President’s ruling on seating 
the South Korean representative was 
then put to vote and upheld by a vote 
of 9 in favor and | against (the 
U.S.S.R.), with 1 abstention (the 
United Kingdom). 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb said that he 
was prepared to have an immediate 
vote on any proposal to invite a 
North Korean representative. Mr. 
Malik stated that the President had 
not correctly worded the U.S.S.R. 
proposal, which read: “The Security 
Council decides that during the dis- 
cussions of the Korean question it 
shall be necessary to invite and hear 
at its meetings the representatives of 
the Korean people: i.e., the repre- 
sentatives of North and South 
Korea.” Sir Gladwyn pointed out the 
problem posed by the resolution— 
that the South Korean representa- 
tive had already been invited and 
that it might be better if the resolu- 
tion made it clear that it proposed, 
in addition, to invite a North Korean 
representative. 

If the Council rejected the 
U.S.S.R. proposal, said Bredo Stabell, 
of Norway, it would find itself in a 
completely impossible situation. No- 
body would know whether the Presi- 
dent’s ruling on seating the South 
Korean representative still stood and 
whether the vote on the draft reso- 
lution affected the latter’s position. 
On a point of order, Mr. Stabell 
raised the question whether it was 
proper for the Council to consider 
the U.S.S.R. proposal in the form 
submitted. Mr. Malik replied that 
under the Charter and the Council’s 
rules of procedure and usual prac- 
tice, every member was entitled to 
submit any proposal and demand 
that it be put to the vote. Nobody 
had the right to object to the sub- 
mission of a proposal. 
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On the point of order raised by the 
representative of Norway, Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb ruled that if the Soviet 
proposal was rejected, nothing in 
that rejection should prejudice the 
right of the South Korean repre- 
sentative to sit at the table. On the 
President’s ruling, Mahmoud Fawzi 
Bey, of Egypt, said that his delega- 
tion had constantly taken the posi- 
tion that such a matter as the one 
before the Council could not dis- 
posed of by a mere ruling by the 
President. 

The Council upheld the Presi- 
dent’s ruling by 8 votes in favor 
and 1 against (the U.S.S.R.), with 
1 abstention (Yugoslavia). Egypt 
did not participate in the vote. 

Agreeing with the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative on the right of delegations 
to submit any proposals they de- 
sired, Mr. Fawzi appealed to Mr. 
Malik in the name of logic to 
change his resolution so that it in- 
volved only the question of inviting 
the representative of North Korea. 
Otherwise, the Council would be 
placed in an absurd position. But, 
countered Mr. Malik, the absurdity 
had arisen from the unjust, illogi- 
cal, and discriminatory position taken 
by those representatives who insisted 
on inviting one party in the Korean 
question and not the other. 


India’s View 


The Council, said Sir B. N. Rau, 
of India, had taken a decision on 
seating the South Korean represen- 
tative and that decision would stand 
regardless of the vote on the U.S.S.R. 
proposal. As to inviting a North 
Korean representative, it had been 
urged that Article 32 required such 
an invitation. If this was correct, 
then the North Korean would not 
only be invited to future meetings, 
but all past proceedings to which 
he had not been invited would stand 
vitiated as a violation of the Char- 
ter. For India this was a serious 
matter, because she had endorsed 
some of the past proceedings. 

If Article 32 was to be applied to 
the present case, three conditions had 
to be satisfied. North Korea must be 
a state; South Korea must be a state; 
and the Council must be considering 
a dispute between them. If North 
and South Korea were separate 
States, the contention that the con- 
flict between them was a civil war 
was untenable. A more fundamental 
flaw in the argument was that the 
Council was not discussing a dispute, 
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Sir Gladwyn Jebb, who succeeds Sir Alexander Cadogan as Permanent Representative of the 
United Kingdom to the United Nations, is the President of the Security Council for the month 


of September. 


but was in the midst of enforcement 
action to suppress a dangerous 
breach of the peace. The two things 
were quite distinct, the first coming 
under Chapter VI of the Charter and 
the latter under Chapter VII. 

Sir B. N. Rau quoted from a re- 
cent book by Professor Kelson, The 
Law of the United Nations, which 
states: 

“A dispute exists in the relation 
between two states only if the one 
has addressed a claim to the other 
state and if the latter has refused to 
comply with this claim. When a 
state attacks another state without 
previously having demanded any- 
thing from the attacked state and 


His predecessor as President was Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R. 


without this state’s having refused to 
comply with a demand of the other, 
there exists an conflict between the 
two states, but no ‘dispute’.” 

In the view of his Government, 
Sir B. N. Rau concluded, the ques- 
tion of hearing a North Korean rep- 
resentative could not arise until the 
Korean campaign was over—until, 
at least, hostilities had ceased and 
North Korean forces had been with- 
drawn. He would therefore vote 
against the proposal to invite their 
representatives at this stage, and he 
wished to emphasize, he said, the 
words “at this stage.” 

Cuba, said Alberto I. Alvarez, 
would vote against the U.S.S.R. pro- 
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posal not only for the reasons bril- 
liantly set forth by the preceding 
speaker, but because North Korea 
had ignored all attempts of the Unit- 
ed Nations Commission on Korea to 
enter into contact with it and, after 
its aggression upon the Republic of 
Korea, had refused to recognize the 
authority of the Council or comply 
with its decisions. 


U.S.S.R. Reply 


Mr. Malik said he could not agree 
that Article 32 applied only to con- 
sideration of questions related to 
Chapter VI. Article 40 of Chapter 
VII states that in case of an inter- 
national conflict and to prevent an 
aggravation of the conflict, the Coun- 
cil, before making recommendations 
and taking measures under Article 
39, may call upon the parties to com- 
ply with such provisional measures 
as it deems necessary or desirable. 
Article 41 states that the Council 
may decide what measures not in- 
volving the use of armed force are 
to be employed to give effect to its 
decisions. Where in Chapter VII, 
asked Mr. Malik, did it say that the 
representative of the party which, 
rightly or wrongly, legitimately or 
illegitimately, is accused of aggres- 
sion has no right to be heard by the 
Council? There were no such provi- 
sions in the Charter. 


When the conflict in Korea was 
first discussed on June 25, no deci- 
sion was taken as to what article 
should be applied and on what legal 
basis action should be taken. No 
jurist could then have explained on 
what grounds he was voting against 
inviting the representtaive of North 
Korea. Any truly objective jurist 
would have been obliged to state that 
the decisions on the Korean question 
were taken in violation of the Char- 
ter, without the participation of two 
permanent members. 


On June 27, three hours before 
the Council met and passed its reso- 
lution of that day, the United States 
announced “with cynical frankness 
that it had already started a war in 
Korea against the Korean people.” 
There were no legal grounds for this, 
as even the “illegal” decision of June 
25 did not give the United States 
Government any right to armed ac- 
tion in Korea by ordering air and 
naval forces there. Thus, any refer- 
ence to “legal grounds” were worth- 
less. On June 27, the representative 
of India apparently did not take part 
in the voting, said Mr. Malik, “be- 
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cause, as a jurist, he realized that the 
United States Government had com- 
mitted a lawless act by arbitrarily 
and without any decisions of the 
United Nations launching an armed 
invasion of a foreign territory and by 
intervening in the domestic affairs 
of a foreign people.” 

It was absurd to argue that 
there was no State of North Korea. 
There was a North Korea with nine 
or ten million people, an army, local 
and central authorities and legislative 
organs. What right had the Council 
to examine this conflict without in- 
viting and hearing representatives of 
those authorities? The only reason 
this was not done was because the 
United States did not wish it, and 
that was no legal justification. 

Mr. Malik’s reference to Article 
40, said Jean Chauvel, of France, 
was not relevant in the least. Indeed, 
according to that Article, the Council 
may—not “shall,” but “may”—call 
upon the parties, not to attend the 
meetings of the Council, but to com- 
ply with such provisional measures 
as may be deemed necessary and de- 
sirable. Expressing agreement with 
the conclusions of the representative 
of India, Mr. Chauvel announced 
that his delegation would vote against 
the U.S.S.R. proposal. He wondered, 
he said, how long Mr. Malik would 


go on saying that he was prevented 
from being at the meeting of June 
25 because of the presence of Dr. 
Tsiang, the representative of China. 
After all, he was sitting in the Coun- 
cil today along with Dr. Tsiang, and 
Mr. Chauvel said that he was glad 
that Mr. Malik was present, no 
longer in his capacity as President 
but as the representative of the 
U.S.S.R. To this, Mr. Malik replied 
that in August the U.S.S.R. delega- 
tion had submitted a number of pro- 
posals for strengthening peace and 
security and intended to defend 
them. 

The Council rejected the amended 
Soviet proposal to invite “represen- 
tatives of the Korean people” by a 
vote of 2 in favor (the U.S.S.R. and 
Yugoslavia) and 8 against. Egypt did 
not participate in the vote. 

Ecuador had voted against the 
U.S.S.R. proposal, said Antonio Que- 
vedo, but reserved its position on the 
question until it was discussed in the 
future, when and if the North Ko- 
rean authorities voluntarily withdrew 
to the thirty-eighth parallel. If this 
were done, the Council would be 
free—without entering into legal dis- 
cussion on whether or not there is 
a North Korean state—to listen to 
debate on current problems, on the 





Left to Right: Air Vice-Marshal C. A. Bouchier, Senior United Kingdom Military Liaison Officer 
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Brig. B. A. Coad, Commander of the United Kingdom Brigade in Korea. 
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opinion of all parties on those prob- 
lems, and on the attempt to find 
peaceful solutions. 


North Korean Aggression 


Remarking that quite some time 
had elapsed since he had last been 
privileged to address the Council, 
John M. Chang, of the Republic of 
Korea, said that since June 25 the 
whole of the free world had had an 
opportunity to appraise the factual 
evidence of events in Korea. 

Koreans, said Mr. Chang, referr- 
ing to Mr. Malik’s efforts, had a 
proverb: “He who would drink of 
the water must first consider the 
source from which it comes.” Events 
in North Korea since 1945 had 
clearly proved that the Soviet effort 
was to enslave and subjugate the 
people. Their design to impose a 
communist dictatorial regime became 
clear during the United States-U.S. 
S.R. negotiations in 1946 and 1947. 
Earlier, the Soviet Union had laid 
its plans meticulously. Communist 
expatriate Koreans were brought in 
after the defeat of Japan and, with 
them as a nucleus, a communist 
police state “of the most barbarous 
character” was set up in North 
Korea. Young men were impressed 
into the army and thousands of 
others forced into labor battalions or 
chain gangs to build military roads 
and bridges. Individual liberty was 
the first major casualty. Bishops, 
pastors, priests and others of the 
Christian faith were imprisoned. 
Some were tortured to death. Bishop 
Sauer was killed in jail. Bishop 
Hong had disappeared. The out- 
standing Presbyterian, Cho Man-sik 
was put under house arrest. “Elec- 
tions” were of the Soviet type and 
woe betide the voter who cast a bal- 
lot in the black box! The much ad- 
vertised “land reform” forced farm- 
ers to pay more than seventy percent 
of the yield. 

How oppressive conditons were 
was proved, said Mr. Chang, by the 
fact that two million people fied to 
the South. This loss of population, 
one of the largest mass-migrations of 
modern history, caused the North 
Korean regime to redouble its preda- 
tory plans. When other tricks failed 
—propaganda, incitement to revolu- 
tion in the South, attempts on the 
life of President Rhree—the all-out 
armed attack was launched; an at- 
tack which Koreans regarded as 
Russian-inspired, Russian-armed and 
Russian-directed. 

Unspeakable atrocities had been 
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committed by the invaders, Mr. 
Chang continued; people were starv- 
ing in Seoul, schools were occupied 
and boys of 14 or 14 taken at gun- 
point to military training centres. 
Prisoners of war were murdered and 
innocent refugees used as shields to 
advancing troops. 

There was now a_ tremendous 
need for relief, and after that there 
would be the problem of rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction in Korea 
when the United Nations forces had 
triumped over the aggressors. His 
Government, said Mr. Chang, ap- 
pealed to the United Nations for its 
diligent and careful considreation of 
these very serious problems and for 
its generous assistance to the Repub- 
lic in its efforts not only to relieve 
the suffering of the millions of peo- 
ple now in need of essential neces- 
sities of life, but also to effect re- 
storation. 


The object of the Korean people 
had been the restoration of that in- 
dependence and freedom which they 
enjoyed for more than four thou- 
sand years. The heart and soul of a 
free civilization is the right of every 
responsible individual to think as he 
pleases within reasonable limits, to 
live and act as he pleases. This is 
what all Koreans want. Most basic 
is the fact that the Korean people 
are undeniably and unalterably one 
nation, undivided in language, in 
customs, in religion, in traditions, 
and in common loyalty to their 





ancient heritage. It was never their 
will that even a temporary division 
of the country be created. It certain- 
ly has not been by their will or con- 
sent that the division has been main- 
tained. So far as the people in North 
Korea have any free will in this 
struggle into which they have been 
precipitated by the Soviet Union, 
their desire is to join the Republic of 
Korea. 

Mr. Chang expressed the hope 
that elections could be held in the 
North after the cessation of this con- 
flict, to enable his compatriots there 
to fill the seats left vacant for them 
in the National Assembly. Such elec- 
tions should be held only after an 
atmosphere of complete freedom had 
been secured, in order that demo- 
cratic procedure shall be assured. It 
was only natural that the Republic 
should have jurisdiction over the 
civil administration of the northern 
part of the country prior to the elec- 
tions. His Government, Mr. Chang 
concluded, wished to make it clear 
that now was the time, and Korea 
the place, to demonstrate to the 
world that communist despotism 
cannot defeat free men. His coun- 
try was eager to prevent the spread- 
ing of the conflict, and to restore 
permanent international peace and 
security. The destruction of com- 
munism should be decisive and 
thorough so that the free nations 
need not be called upon to make 
such sacrifices as this again and 
again. 


U.S. and U.S.S.R. Resolutions Reviewed 


At the outset of the Security Coun- 
cil meeting on September 5, Yakov 
A. Malik of the U.S.S.R. said that 
during the month of August and the 
first few days of September over 
20,000 cablegrams and letters from 
different countries had been received 
from Governments, public organiza- 
tions and private persons protesting 
against United States aggression in 
Korea and the bombing of towns and 
populations. In the name of 80 mil- 
lion women, the Women’s Interna- 
tional Democratic Federation appeal- 
ed against the blatant violation of 
the principles of self-determination 
and the equal rights of nations. A 
letter from the French General Fed- 
eration of Labor said that irrefutable 
documents in increasing numbers 
continued to pour in “which wit- 
nessed the fact that Korean prisoners 
of war are being murdered by the 


troops of the aggressor.” Public or- 
ganizations of the People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic of China protested 
stronely against “the barbarous 
bombing by United States air forc- 
es.” The Textile Workers of France 
and its overseas territories had 
cabled complete agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. proposals. Further, the Se- 
curity Council had received a letter 
from a group of United States pris- 
oners of war asking that America 
withdraw its forces and suspend “this 
senseless bloodshed.” 

Mr. Austin, speaking immediately 
after adoption of the agenda, began 
with reading the communication 
from United Nations forces on the 
shooting down of a bomber bearing 
a Red Star insignia. (See page 247.) 

Speaking on the United States 
draft resolution, Mr. Austin said that 
the North Koreans had continued 
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their defiance of the United Nations. 
It was high time that the Security 
Council condemned that defiance. 
The second paragraph of the resolu- 
tion called upon all states “to use 
their influence to prevail upon the 
authorities of North Korea to cease 
their defiance. . . .” The attitude 
of the Soviet Union on this para- 
graph will be, Mr. Austin said, “a 
test of its willingness to support the 
peaceful endeavors of the United 
Nations.” 

The third paragraph of the resolu- 
tion sought to localize the Korean 
conflict. The position of the Council 
and of the Member states supporting 
the action in Korea was clear: they 
wanted to isolate the conflict, repel 
aggression and restore peace in the 
area. The Soviet Union ruling circle 
seemed, Mr. Austin continued, to 
have been doing its best to increase 
tension between the communist au- 
thorities in China and Members who 
were acting together to repel aggres- 
sion. The United States Government 
“had been disturbed recently by re- 
ports of substantial rail and road 
traffic in the area of North Korea 
which is adjacent to the Manchurian 
frontier.” 


Policy on China 


Mr. Austin then quoted from Pres- 
ident Truman’s broadcast the pre- 
vious week which said in part: “We 
do not want the fighting in Korea to 
expand into a general war. It will 
not spread unless communist im- 
perialism draws other armies and 
governments into the fight of the 
aggressors against the United Na- 
tions. 

“We hope in particular that the 
people of China will not be misled 
or forced into fighting against the 
United Nations and against the 
American people, who have always 
been and still are their friends. Only 
the communist imperialism, which 
has already started to dismember 
China, could gain from China’s in- 
volvement in the war. The commun- 
ist imperialists are the only ones who 
can gain if China moves into this 
fight.” 

The United States, continued Mr. 
Austin, had demonstrated concretely 
its desire for peace and for avoiding 
any increase of tension. Here again 
the attitude of the U.S.S.R. to the 
resolution would show whether it 
was prepared to take action for 
peace. 

The President, Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
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then recalled that three draft resolu- 
tions on Korea were before the 
Council: the United States proposal 
of July 31; the U.S.S.R. draft en- 
titled “Peaceful Settlement of the 
Korean Question” and the second 
U.S.S.R. proposal dealing with the 
bombing by United States forces. 
The Council’s debates in August did 
not, technically, go beyond the 
adoption of the agenda, but every 
member had expressed his views very 
clearly on questions of substance. 
He suggested therefore that members 
confine themselves to arguments on 
the resolutions and that all three 
resolutions be put to a vote together, 
beginning with the first one sub- 
mitted, that of the United States. 

On this the Egyptian, Norwegian 
and Indian representatives expressed 
a preference to debate each resolu- 
tion separately. The representative 
of Ecuador favored the President’s 
proposal. Mr. Malik urged that it 
would be more humane and more 
in keeping with the urgent character 
of the subject to discuss his draft 
resolution on the bombing of peace- 
ful towns which involved the death 
of hundreds or thousands of people 
every day, and then to take up the 
United States and U.S.S.R. resolu- 
tions. 

After some discussion, however, 
the Council proceeded to discuss the 
first two draft resolutions. Mr. 
Chauvel of France pointed out that 
the United States resolution, the 
operative part of which called upon 
all states to refrain from action 
which might lead to the spread of 
hostilities was a logical continuation 
of the Council’s decisions of June 25 
and 27. These measures were de- 
signed to put an end to North 
Korea’s clear-cut and continued ag- 
gression and to prevent the spread of 
the conflict. Nothing could be more 
just, or more specifically in keeping 
with the Council’s functions. Nor 
could anything be more appropriate 
when—as already proved by an ex- 
ample—incidents are likely to occur. 

As to the first U.S.S.R. draft reso- 
lution, Mr. Chauvel said he saw no 
particular reason to invite the repre- 
sentatives of the Peking authorities. 
The Council had already taken a 
position on inviting “reprensatives of 
the Korean people.” The second 
point of the U.S.S.R. draft failed to 
take into account the Council’s reso- 
lution of June 25 and this was suf- 
ficient reason to disregard it. 

In contemptuous defiance of the 
Security Council, said Mr. Sunde, 
of Norway, the North Koreans were 


pressing their criminal aggression 
and the cost in life and property as 
well as the threat to world peace was 
mounting by the hour. By condemn- 
ing the North Korean authorities for 
their continued defiance, the Coun- 
cil would only be giving official and 
authoritative expression to the in- 
dignant reprobation of all peace-lov- 
ing people. By calling upon all states 
to refrain from action which might 
lead to a spread of the conflict, the 
Council would be speaking for the 
vast majority of nations. Had the 
resolution come to vote on August 1, 
Mr. Sunde continued, Norway would 
have doubted whether it was neces- 
sary to spell out what was implicit 
in the decisions of June 25 and 27. 
But the reported attack on the Unit- 
ed Nations naval formation pointed 
to the urgent necessity of enjoining 
all states in clear and unmistakable 
words not to assist or encourage the 
North Korean authorities. The in- 
temperate way in which the U.S.S.R. 
had denounced the Council’s basic 
resolutions on Korea also made it 
desirable to reaffirm the position. 
Further, as the fighting was reaching 
its desperate climax, it was more im- 
portant than ever to tell the staunch 
soldiers of the United Nations that 
a month of “violent diatribes and 
artful quibbles here in the Security 
Council have not managed to change 
by one iota our faith in and ad- 
herence to the high principles for 
which they are fighting.” 


The U.S.S.R. Reply 


Mr. Malik opened with a refer- 
ence to the French communication 
to the Security Council that an in- 
fantry battalion was being sent to 
Korea. This document proved, he 
said, that the aim was to spread ag- 
gression, not peaceful settlement. 

The United States draft resolution 
was, as he had already described it, 
“diversionary and aggressive.” Its 
main purpose was to conceal and 
justify the aggression begun by Pres- 
ident Truman. The United States 
had, according to its own press re- 
ports, thrown from seventy to hun- 
dred thousand men into what was 
earlier referred to as minor “police 
action.” It was now clear beyond a 
doubt that the United States was 
waging an “aggressive, grasping, 
colonial and imperialist” war against 
the Korean people and against the 
people of the other countries of Asia 
and the Far East. Clearest confirma- 
tion of this was the indiscriminate 
bombing of towns and villages far 
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behind the battle lines, both in the 
North and the South. The United 
States interventionists were waging 
war against the entire Korean peo- 
ple and must bear the full responsi- 
bility for the consequences of their 
adventure. 


Support from Millions 


Mr. Malik then cited an appeal 
from the United Democratic Father- 
land Front of Korea reporting that 
signatures were being collected 
throughout Korea to an appeal to 
the United Nations to secure the 
immediate cessation of American 
armed intervention. Over 13 mil- 
lion Koreans including 7.9 millions 
in South Korea had signed this ap- 
peal. Korean patriots living in the 
United States—the “Korean Demo- 
cratic Front of North America” and 
the “American Committee for Aid 
to the Korean Federation of Trade 
Unions”—stated that the present 
war in Korea was a revolutionary 
war for the unification of a divided 
country and appealed for immediate 
cessation of United States interven- 
tion. Only such cessation of military 
operations, Mr. Malik continued, and 
the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
can guarantee an immediate and 
peaceful settlement and this was 
what the U.S.S.R. delegation was 
suggesting on its government’s in- 
structions. 


By its refusal to consider this pro- 
posal, the United States, said Mr. 
Malik, has shown that it has changed 
from a policy of preparation for ag- 
gression to direct acts of aggression 
without regard to the opinion of the 
overwhelming majority of people all 
over the world, including millions of 
common people in the United States 
who do not want war. 


As to support from other coun- 
tries Mr. Malik said that only the 
Governments of three _ colonial 
powers — the United Kingdom, 
France and the Netherlands—had 
submitted to pressure from Wash- 
ington. Some “United States pub- 
pets” in some other countries had 
also “dared to state that they will 
send a token number of troops.” 
“The peoples of Asia had rightly 
seen that United States intervention 
constituted a mortal threat to their 
national interests, freedom and in- 
dependence.” Those “‘ill-starred gov- 
ernments of some Asian countries” 
which hastily promised troops under 
pressure from the U. S. State De- 
partment “are not in every case able 
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to fulfill those promises.” The Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China had spoken 
out actively in support of the U.S. 
S.R. proposals. As shown by Prime 
Minister Nehru’s public appeal, the 
people of India had also declared in 
favor of peaceful settlement. Mr. 
Malik then cited communications to 
the Security Council by the govern- 
ments and peoples of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Romania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Albania appealing for 
a cessation of American intervention. 
No draft resolution could hide “the 
virtual isolation in which the United 
States ruling circles have found 
themselves after beginning armed 
aggression in Korea and thereby in- 
creasing the danger of a new war.” 

Despite every effort of prop- 
aganda, diplomatic pressure and 
slander, the peoples of Asia were 
fully aware that the Soviet Union 
stood for peace, freedom, and equal- 
ity, while the United States stood for 
the extension of war and colonial 
enslavement. American soldiers, 
above all American Negro soldiers 
subjected to racial discrimination, 
were laying down their lives not for 
“the age-long struggle for human 
freedom but the enslavement of the 
Korean people.” 





The ruling circles of the United 
States have lost politically and mor- 
ally by the aggression they had un- 
leased. Virtually isolated, their only 
support came from colonial powers 
in Europe and vassals who had be- 
come entirely dependent on _ the 
United States, such as Greece, Tur- 
key and the Philippines. 

In concluding, Mr. Malik quoted 
Generalissimo Stalin’s reply to Mr. 
Nehru: 

“I welcome your initiative for 
peace. I entirely share your view 
regarding the desirability of the 
peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question through the Security Coun- 
cil and with the necessary participa- 
tion of the representatives of the five 
great powers, including the People’s 
Government of China. I believe that 
it would be useful, for the prompt 
settlement of the Korean question, 
that representatives of the Korean 
people should be heard in the Se- 
curity Council.” 

The U.S.S.R. proposal constituted 
the essence of this policy of peace, 
“the only correct and certain way to- 
wards peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question and the strengthen- 
ing of international peace and se- 
curity.” 





General MacArthur’s Report 


HE cohesion of the United Na- 

tions forces aiding the Republic 
of Korea has proved the validity of 
the United Nations concept of peace, 
General Douglas MacArthur de- 
clared in a third report to the 
Security Council reviewing military 
operations under the Unified Com- 
mand for the period August 1 to 
August 15 inclusive. His gravest 
concern, he stated, was for a prompt 
build-up of the now outnumbered 
ground forces under his command. 
He had been gratified by the size 
and type of units offered by Mem- 
ber nations, which showed a united 
and determined spirit to repel the 
invader. But he still felt it his duty 
to report, he said, “that contribu- 
tions must be forthcoming without 
delay if this threat to international 
security is to be resolved promptly.” 


During the period, the enemy 
rapidly followed up withdrawals by 


United Nations forces and tightened 
the squeeze on the area held by them 
and the South Koreans. Two pene- 
trations of United Nations positions 
were achieved and maintained dur- 
ing the period, and a third loomed 
at the close of it. The only United 
Nations ground units yet in action 
in Korea were those of the United 
States, which had been increased and 
were continuing their “gallant and 
effective” action though heavily 
outnumbered. The army of the Re- 
public of Korea, continuing to im- 
prove its organization and combat 
effectiveness, was showing determina- 
tion and gallantry in defending its 
country. 


United Nations naval forces, com- 
prising warships from eight nations, 
and naval aircraft were continuously 
engaged in their tasks with ever- 
increasing effectiveness. Medium 
bombers of the United States Far 
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East Air Force struck hard blows at 
industrial targets of military signific- 
ance while a heavy toll of North 
Korean troop and material strength 
was being taken by the Far East 
Air Force light bombers and fighters 
and by Royal Australian Air Force 
fighters in close ground support ac- 
tion. 


Protection of Civilians 


As the enemy was using all avail- 
able craft, every effort was being 
made to establish proper identifica- 
tion of vessels so that fishing might 
continue. On land, the enemy was 
using civilians to carry military sup- 
plies in pushcarts and donkey carts, 
which burned and exploded when 
strafed, and was hiding vast quant- 
ities of military equipment in private 
houses which had to be fired and 
destroyed as a result. His personal 
attention, said General MacArthur, 
was being given to the problem of 
protecting the civilian population 
and avoiding damage to the civilian 
economy. United Nations forces 
were urgently endeavoring to re- 
strict destruction to the established 
military forces of the invader. 


North Korean Prisoners 


During the period, 464 North 
Korean prisoners were taken, bring- 
ing the total to 719. A report by 
Frederick Bieri of the International 
Red Cross showed that the Geneva 
Convention of 1949 on the treat- 
ment of war prisoners was being 
carried out, and that the discipline 
and treatment of the latter were 
“excellent.” Capture cards were 
mailed to Geneva promptly, and a 
branch Prisoner of War Information 
Bureau had been established in the 
Provost Marshal’s section of the 
United Nations Command. 

United Nations radio broadcasts 
and air-dropped leaflets were being 
used to reach the Korean people. 
The highest priority was given to 
messages designed to save human 
life. Civilians were daily warned to 
move away from military targets, 
while North Korean soldiers were 
being told of the humane treatment 
guaranteed to them as prisoners of 
war and encouraged to lay down 
their arms and abandon the cause of 
aggression. Notwithstanding “Com- 
munist tactics of terror and intimida- 
tion,” there was increasing evidence 
of the effectiveness of these radio 
messages and leaflets. An additional 
2,230,000 leaflets and news sheets 
were dropped during the period, 
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bringing the total to more than 27,- 
000,000. Regular broadcasts totalled 
two and a half hours daily. 

General MacArthur thus sum- 
marized and concluded his report: 


ARMY 


United Nations Army forces are 
still outnumbered and hence were 
required to conduct some strategic 
withdrawals. The United Nations 
base area has been correspondingly 
reduced. The fluid conditions of the 
ground combat have been consid- 
erably stabilized. The United Na- 
tions treatment of prisoners of war 
conforms with the Geneva Conven- 
tion. 


NAVY 


United Nations naval forces con- 
tinue their important missions with 
increased effectiveness. In both naval 
and air operations strict measures 
are enforced to insure no attacks 


against innocent civilians or needless 
destruction of the civilian economy 
of either Republic of Korea or 
North Korea. 


AIR 


United Nations air power is grow- 
ing in strength and effectiveness par- 
ticularly in the capabilities of the 
bombers. Coordination between 
ground and air units is improving 
the effectiveness of the Air Forces 
in close support of the ground units. 


IN CONCLUSION 


I am glad to report that during 
this period the cohesion displayed 
by the United Nations forces of 
this command has proven the valid- 
ity of the United Nations concept 
for peace. 

My gravest concern is for a 
prompt build-up of the now out- 
numbered ground forces of this 
command. 





Incident of Soviet Bomber 


N incident off the west coast of 

Korea involving the shooting 
down of a U.S.S.R. bomber was re- 
ported to the Security Council on 
September 4. In a communication 
for the Council, the United States, 
on the basis of reports from United 
Nations forces operating in Korea, 
said: 

“On September 4, 1950, United 
Nations naval forces were operating 
off the west coast of Korea at ap- 
proximately the 38th Parallel on mis- 
sions in pursuance of the resolution 
of the Security Council of June 27, 
1950. 

“At 1329 o’clock, Korea time, a 
twin-engined bomber, identified only 
by bearing a red star, passed over a 
screening ship and continued toward 
the centre of the United Nations for- 
mation in a hostile manner. The 
bomber opened fire upon a United 
Nations fighter patrol, which re- 
turned its fire and shot it down. 

“A United Nations destroyer suc- 
ceeded in picking up the body of one 
member of the bomber crew. Identi- 
fication papers indicated that the 
body was that of Lieutenant Mishin 
Tennadii Vasilebiu, of the armed 
forces of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, Serial Number 25054.” 

At the meeting of the Security 
Council the next day, September 5, 
Warren R. Austin read this com- 
munication and said that at that time 


the United States Government had 
no more information. All that was 
known was that a member of the 
armed forces of the U.S.S.R. was 
part of the crew of a twin-engined 
bomber which fired on an air patrol 
operating as part of United Nations 
forces in Korea and that the bomber 
was shot down and only the body 
of one member of the crew recov- 
ered. 

“This incident,” he remarked, 
“illustrates the desirability of the im- 
mediate adoption by the Security 
Council of a resolution submitted by 
my delegation on July 31, 1950, the 
essential purpose of which is to 
localize the conflict in Korea and to 
prevent it from spreading to other 
areas.” 

At that meeting, Yakov A. Malik, 
of the U.S.S.R., stated that he could 
only say that it was one of the reg- 
ular provocations “of the warmonger 
MacArthur and the State Depart- 
ment, timed for today’s meeting of 
the Security Council at which the 
United States resolution, the actual 
purpose of which is the spread of 
United States aggression in Korea, 
and the U.S.S.R. resolution on the 
peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question, were to be considered.” 

“The sea was chosen as the actual 
place of provocation,” Mr. Malik 
added, “for it would then be easier 
to leave no traces.” 
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At the next meeting of the Se- 
curity Council on September 6, Mr. 
Malik asked that his letter of that 
date to the President of the Council 
and to the Secretary-General be read 
to the Council. The letter transmit- 
ted the text of a note by the U.S.S.R. 
Government to the Government of 
the United States. The note read: 

“The Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republicas con- 
siders it necessary to inform the 
Government of the United States of 
America of the following facts, 
which are fully authenticated. 

“At 12:44 hours on September 4, 
local time, a double-engined bomber 
of the Air Force of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, with 
neither bombing nor torpedo equip- 
ment, carrying out a training flight 
from Port Arthur in the region of 
the island of Kwang-tao, was enter- 
ing the limits of the naval base of 
Port Arthur, 140 kilometers from 
the Korean coast, when without any 
justification or excuse it was at- 
tacked and destroyed by eleven fight- 
ers of the United States Air Force. 
As a result of the attack the Soviet 
aircraft was shot down and fell in 
flames into the sea, eight kilometres 
south of the island of Kwang-tao. 
This attack by American fighters on 
the aircraft of the Soviet Air Force 
was witnessed by two other Soviet 
aircraft carrying out a training flight 
with the destroyed aircraft, and also 
by a Soviet observation and liaison 
post on the island of Kwang-tao. 

“In order to cover up this totally 
unjustified attack on Soviet aircraft, 
the representative of the United 
States of America to the United Na- 
tions put out a mendacious version 
to the effect that the Soviet aircraft 
flew above the vessel that discovered 
it and proceeded with obviously 
hostile intent towards a centre of 
concentration of the United Nations 
and opened fire on the American 
fighters. 

“Actually, the Soviet aircraft not 
only did not fly over the American 
vessel, but did not even approach it, 
being at a distance of more than 
10 kilometres away from it; and, 
as has already been said above, was 
carrying out a training flight. It did 
not open fire of any kind on the 
American fighters, and was _ shot 
down as the result of a gratuitous 
attack on it by eleven American 
fighters. 

“The Soviet Government cate- 
gorically rejects the American version 
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and vigorously protests to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of 
America against the crime commit- 
ted by American military aircraft. 

“The Soviet Government places 
on the Government of the United 
States of America full responsibility 
for the criminal acts of the Ameri- 
can military authorities, who have 
disgraced themselves by this flagrant 
violation of the generally recognized 
standards of international law, and 
insists on a strict investigation and 
punishment of those responsible for 
the above-mentioned attack, and also 
on reparation for the loss of the crew 
of three airmen and the destruction 
of the Soviet aircraft. 

“The Soviet Government also con- 
siders it necessary to draw the atten- 
tion of the Government of the 
United States of America to the seri- 
ous consequences which may result 
in such acts on the part of the 
American military authoriites.” 


President’s Ruling 


When the President of the Coun- 
cil, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, announced that it would 
be in order to consider this docu- 
ment during the debate on the item, 
“Complaint of aggression upon the 
Republic of Korea,” as it had been 
in order to consider the United 
States communication on the pre- 
vious day, Mr. Malik stated that the 
question was an inter-governmental 
one and not a matter for discussion 
by the Council. The U.S.S.R. had 
brought its note to the notice of the 
Council not for discussion, but only 
because the United States letter had 
been circulated earlier. 

At this, Mr. Austin remarked that 
it was up to the Council to say what 
it would do with a communication 
addressed to it in this manner. In 
due time, the United States would 
ask to discuss the subject. 

Arguing that the United States 
was attempting to cover its aggres- 
sion against the Korean people with 
the name and the flag of the United 
Nations, Mr. Malik replied that the 
United States Government must bear 
the responsibility for the acts of the 
American military authorities. “The 
United Nations is in no way con- 
nected with this matter,” he added. 

The President then ruled that the 
same consideration be given if neces- 
sary to the Soviet communication as 
was given to that of the United 
States. 































































UNITED NATIONS FLAG 
MANUFACTURERS 


In the United States, ten flag 
manufacturing companies had, by 
September 7, received permission 
from the Secretary-General to 
manufacture the United Nations 
flag for sale. These companies are: 


Annin & Co., 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dettra & Co., 35-37 West 23rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Paramount Flag Co., 1189 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
and 520 Folsom Street, San 
Francisco 5, Calif. 


Sherritt Flag Co., Richmond 
20, Virginia. 

New England Decorating Co., 
Lincoln Street, Boston 11, 
Mass. 


The National Flag Co., 1012 
Flint Street, Cincinnati 14, 
Ohio. 


Standard Flag & Manufacturing 
Company, 716 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Valley Forge Flag Com- 
pany, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Detroit Flag Company, 518 
West Jefferson Avenue, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


Metropolitan Souvenir and Flag 
Company, 62-20 20th Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, New York. 


Lists of United Nations flag 
manufacturers in other countries 
will be published in subsequent 
issues of the BULLETIN as soon as 
they become available. Other 
manufacturers in the United States 
will also be listed. 

The United Nations Flag Code 
provides that the United Nations 
flag may be manufactured for sale 
only upon written consent of the 
Secretary-General. This consent is 
subject to the following condi- 
tions: that the flag is sold at a 
price to be agreed upon with the 
Secretary-General and that it shall 
be the responsibility of the manu- 
facturer to ensure that every pur- 
chaser of the flag is furnished with 
a copy of the Flag Code and reg- 
ulations and that each purchaser 
is informed that use of the flag is 
subject to the conditions laid 
down by the Code and regulations. 
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The Complaint of Bombing 


Chinese Territory 


HE Minister of Foreign Affairs 

of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of 
China stated in a cablegram to Secre- 
tary-General Trygve Lie on August 
28, that on the previous day military 
aircraft of the “United States aggres- 
sion forces in Korea” had invaded 
the air of the People’s Republic. 
They had flown along the right bank 
of the Yalu River and_ strafed 
buildings, railway stations, railway 
carriages, and people, killing and 
wounding a number of the latter. 
Citing five separate aerial invasions 
on August 27, Foreign Minister Chou 
en-Lai said that these “provocative 
and atrocious” acts were a serious 
criminal action which the Chinese 
people could not tolerate. 


Apart from making a serious pro- 
test and raising demands to the 
United States Secretary of State, 
the People’s Republic of China was 
raising this accusation” before the 
Security Council. It proposed that, 
for the sake of peace and security in 
Asia and the world, the Council 
should condemn the “United States 
aggression forces in Korea” for their 
action in invading China’s air and 
take immediate measures to bring 
about the complete withdrawal of 
those forces from Korea so that the 
situation “will not be aggravated 
and the peaceful regulation of the 
Korean question by the United Na- 
tions will be facilitated.” 


United States Reply 


Taking note of these charges, 
Warren R. Austin, permanent rep- 
resentative of the United States to 
the United Nations, wrote the Sec- 
retary-General on August 29 that 
instructions to aircraft operating un- 
der the Unified Command in Korea 
strictly prohibited them from cross- 
ing the Korean frontier into adjacent 
territory. No evidence had been re- 
ceived to indicate that these instruc- 
tions had been violated. For its part, 
however, the United States would 
welcome an investigation on the 
spot by a commission appointed by 
the Security Council. 

The attention of the Council was 
drawn to these two documents on 
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August 29 by Yakov A. Malik, of 
the U.S.S.R., President for the 
month. It was agreed that the ques- 
tion should be included in the pro- 
visional agenda of the next meeting, 
on August 31, where it appeared as 
Item 4: “Statement of the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China concerning the 
invasion of the frontiers of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China by United 
States air forces and the bombing 
and shooting by those forces of 
buildings, railway stations, rolling 
stock, people, and aerodromes.” An- 
other question was also listed on the 
provisional agenda as Item 5: “The 
unceasing terrorism and mass execu- 
tions in Greece.” 

Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, of Egypt, 
questioned whether it was wise for 
the Council to add more and more 
subjects to the agenda without deal- 
ing with the first and most urgent 
one, the question of Korea. He would 
therefore vote against the adoption 
of the additional items at this time, 
reserving his position on these ques- 
tions to the time when the Council 
had made some progress on the 
subjects in hand. 


“Fire Brigade” 


As President, Mr. Malik replied 
that the Council had been compared 
to a fire brigade which had to put 
out fires wherever they flared up. 
It was faced with one conflagration 
—the war “started by the ruling 
circles of the United States” in Ko- 
rea. Now another fire was flaring 
up on the territory of China where 
the army and air forces of the United 
States were committing unprovoked 
acts of aggression. What kind of a 
fire brigade was it that looked in one 
direction but not in another if a fire 
flared up there? The Council could 
not disregard any fact anywhere on 
earth that threatened to develop into 
a war, into an international conflict 
fraught with serious consequences for 
the whole world, for the cause of 
peace and security. The fourth and 
fifth items on the provisional agenda 
had been “put forward by life itself,” 
and the Council could not refuse 
to consider them. 


Draft Resolutions on “Com- 
plaint of Bombing by Air Forc- 
es of the Territory of China” 


UNITED STATES: 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

1. DEcIDEs to establish a Com- 
mission to investigate on the spot 
and report as soon as possible 
with regard to the allegations con- 
tained in documents S/1722 and 
S/1743. The Commission shall be 
composed of two representatives 
appointed, one by the Govern- 
ment of India, and one by the 
Government of Sweden. 

2. REQUESTS all Governments 
and authorities to provide safe 
conduct and all facilities request- 
ed by the Commission. 

3. REQUESTS the Unified Com- 
mand to provide to the Commis- 
sion upon its request all facilities 
and information including access 
to all pertinent records. 

4. Requests the Secretary- 
General to provide the Commis- 
sion with all assistance and facili- 
ties required by it. 


U.S.S.R.: 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 


In connection with the discus- 
sion on the question of “Com- 
plaint of bombing by air forces of 
the territory of China,” 

DECIDES to invite a representa- 
tive of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public to the meetings of the 
Security Council. 





Strongly objecting to the inclusion 
of the items, Tingsfu F. Tsiang, of 
China agreed with the representative 
of Egypt, that the practice of adding 
one item after another had gone too 
far. He did not know the attitude of 
the United States representative to 
the charges made of bombing Chi- 
nese territory, but he wished to say 
that, without a discussion of this 
“flimsy accusation,” the name of the 
United States would remain that of 
a peace-lover and freedom-promoter 
throughout the world. It was the 
natural democratic thing to have a 
discussion when an accusation was 
made. But if the kind of tactics being 
employed was met with traditional 
democracy, the Council would be 
extending an invitation to have more 
of this “nonsense” come before it 
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and would be put to improper and 
childish use. 


Parliamentary Maneuver 


The wording of the telegram from 
Communist China was very familiar, 
said Alberto I. Alvarez, of Cuba, 
and everybody knew where it orig- 
inated. It was difficult to distinguish 
between the messages received from 
North Korea, Poland, the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., and the Peiping regime. The 
proposal to include items 4 and 5 
in the agenda was the President’s 
final Soviet maneuver before his 
term expired at midnight, and Cuba 
would vote against their inclusion. 

The statements by the People’s 
Republic of China, said Mr. Malik, 
showed that an obviously unpro- 
voked act of aggression had taken 
place. A second cablegram received 
that day stated that military aircraft 
of the “United States aggression 
forces in Korea again invaded the 
air of the People’s Republic of 
China on August 29 and killed and 
wounded a number of Chinese.” This 
second act of aggression proved that 
the bombing was being carried out 
“consciously and deliberately, with 
the malicious intent of widening the 
scope of the war and destroying 
the peace.” 

The interests of the Chinese 
people, of course, were of no con- 
cern to the representative of the 
“Kuomintang group,” who did not 
represent them. But that could not 
be the attitude of the legal govern- 
ment, the Central People’s Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of 
China. Its request to the Council to 
consider the question at once and 
take measures to protect the territory 
and lawful interests of China was 
fair and legitimate, and it was the 
Council’s duty to include this com- 
plaint of aggression in the agenda. 


U.S.S.R. Proposal 


The U.S.S.R. delegation was offer- 
ing a draft resolution on the matter, 
under the terms of which the Coun- 
cil, having considered the August 27 
communication from the People’s 
Republic of China and the explana- 
tion of the United States representa- 
tive, was to condemn the “illegal 
acts” of the United States and place 
on its Government full responsibility 
for those acts and the whole of the 
damage caused by them, and also 
for all the consequences that might 
arise as a result. Furthermore, it was 
to decide to call uvon the United 
States Government “to prohibit such 
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illegal acts of violating Chinese 
sovereignty and causing damage to 
the People’s Republic of China and 
to the peaceful Chinese population.” 


U.K. View 


The point of discussing at one 
meeting the whole list of items on 
the provisional agenda, said Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb, of the United Kingdom, 
was that if they were placed on the 
definitive agenda, they were put on 
the list of subjects of which the 
Council was seized, which was an 
important action. But it was wrong 
for any delegation to put on the 
provisional agenda any item that was 
not urgent when the Council already 
had urgent matters to deal with, and 
then to make a propaganda speech in 
support of including the item. 

In the view of the U.S.S.R. rep- 
resentative, he said, the grave 
charges of the People’s Republic of 
China against the United States were 
completely proved and open to no 
discussion—and this before any at- 
tempt was made to investigate them 
by an impartial inquiry and before 
the views of anybody at the table 
had been heard. Were Soviet ob- 
servers present at the Yalu River the 
day of the alleged incident? The 
U.S.S.R. was merely trying to play 
up the incident to create maximum 
tension between the People’s Gov- 
ernment of China and the United 
States Government, but the man- 
euver was too transparent to take 
in those concerned. As to the So- 
viet draft resolution, it was “beneath 
contempt” except for its obvious use 
as a propaganda leaflet. 

As to the substance of the ques- 
tion, which was the inclusion of the 
item in the agenda, the United 
Kingdom delegation was certainly 
not opposed. It was important, Sir 
Gladwyn concluded, that the Coun- 
cil should look into the matter and 
try to establish the facts. That was 
what the Council was for, and he 
hoped that when the matter was con- 
sidered, some constructive sugges- 
tions would be submitted. 


U. S. Approves Discussion 


It was uncertain, said Mr. Austin, 
of the United States, whether the 
two items placed on the provisional 
agenda by the President would be 
accepted. And yet the latter, wear- 
ing the hat of the U.S.S.R. represen- 
tative, had launched into a discus- 
sion of the substance of those items. 
Moreover, he had made a finding 
and declared the judgment, making 
claims of “barbarous killing, of wil- 





ful aggression, of intentional cross- 
ing of the boundary line, of the 
bombing of innocent civilians—and 
then he declares that it is so. Ad- 
vocate, judge—what next?” 


Saying that he was going to tell 
the Council honestly and candidly his 
delegation’s position, Mr. Austin ob- 
served that it was possible, of course, 
that the boundary line had been 
crossed, which was a possibility in 
any war, especially under the cli- 
matic conditions prevailing in a 
northern country. As soon as the 
United States Government received 
the complaint from the People’s Re- 
public of China, it instructed its mili- 
tary authorities operating under the 
Unified Command in Korea to make 
an immediate investigation. Reports 
had been received indicating that 
one F-51 aircraft may, by mistake, 
have violated Chinese territory in 
Manchuria and strafed an airstrip 
five miles beyond the Korean border 
on the afternoon of August 27. The 
evidence had not been fully con- 
firmed but indicated this possibility. 


As stated in his letter of August 
29, strict instructions had been issued 
by the Unified Command in Korea 
to confine the operation of aircraft 
to the territory of Korea. Such or- 
ders had been given on June 29, July 
2, and again at the beginning and 
middle of August. The evidence in- 
dicating the possibility that an air- 
craft violated Chinese territory in 
Manchuria only served to emphasize 
the desirability of sending a United 
Nations commission to that area to 
make an objective investigation. The 
United States believed the Council 
should establish such a commission 
without delay, and that the authori- 
ties in North Korea and Manchuria 
should provide it with the necessary 
freedom of movement and safe con- 
duct for a thorough investigation of 
the facts. For their part, United 
States military authorities would give 
the commission their full co-opera- 
tion, including access to pertinent 
records. 


If the commission found that an 
attack had occurred, the United 
States Government was prepared to 
pay to the Secretary-General for 
transmission to the injured parties 
such damages as the commission 
deemed fair and equitable. It would 
see to it that appropriate disciplin- 
ary action was taken. The Secretary- 
General, Mr. Austin added, had been 
requested to send a copy of this 
statement to Chou en-Lai, Foreign 
Minister of the People’s Republic of 
China. 
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The United States favored putting 
the subject matter in item 4 before 
the Council, but in another form and 
not in the “propaganda language” 
used in the provisional agenda. It 
would be acceptable, Mr. Austin 
concluded, if the wording were 
changed to read: “Complaint of 
bombing of Chinese territory by 
United Nations aircraft.” 

The phrase “United Nations air- 
craft” prejudged the issue, said Mr. 
Malik, who suggested that the item 
should simply be called “Complaint 
of bombing by air forces of the ter- 
ritory of the People’s Republic of 
China,” without saying what forces 
were involved, for that question, too, 
called for investigation and study. It 
was finally agreed that the wording 
should be “Complaint of air bomb- 
ing of the territory of China.” 

The French delegation, said Fran- 


cis Lacoste, saw no practical purpose 
in adding new subjects to the agenda 
when the Council, after a whole 
month, had not even started discus- 
sing the first item on the Korean 
question. But it would make an ex- 
ception for item 4 on the alleged 
bombing in China by United States 
forces because the latter was really 
a corollary of the item on Korea. 
Ales Bebler, of Yugoslavia, said that 
he had no remarke to make on item 
4 as there seemed to be general 
agreement on its inclusion in the 
agenda and the form it should take. 
For Cuba, Mr. Alvarez stated that 
his delegation was opposed. 


The item on air bombing of the 
territory of China was placed on the 
Council’s agenda by a vote of 8 in 
favor and 3 against (China, Cuba, 
and Egypt). 





Council Rejects Intervention 
On Greek Sentences 


HE Security Council rejected, 

on August 31, a U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal to include in its agenda an 
item entitled, “The unceasing terror- 
ism and mass executions in Greece.” 
The vote was 9-2. 

The draft resolution which Yakov 
A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., offered 
drew attention “to the fact that the 
military courts in Greece are con- 
tinuing to pass death sentences on 
the leaders of the National Resistance 
Movement” and that 2,877 persons 
had been sentenced to death. 

It also stated that “at the present 
time in Greece 45 Greek democrats 
who took an active part in the 
National Resistance Movement are 
before a military tribunal in Athens 
and are in danger of being shot,” 
and that “the Greek Government is 
transferring political prisoners suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis to desert 
islands with injurious climatic con- 
ditions which endanger their lives.” 

The draft resolution therefore pro- 
posed that the Security Council, 
“guided by the humane procedure 
regarding the protection of the vic- 
tims of political terror in Greece 
adopted at the third and fourth ses- 
sions of the General Assembly,” 
should request the Greek Govern- 
ment to stop the execution of the 
sentences on the 45 democrats, pro- 
hibit further executions of political 
prisoners and the transfer of tuber- 
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cular political prisoners to unhealthy 
desert islands. 


Support for Proposal 


From the end of the fourth session 
of the Assembly up to the present, 
Mr. Malik argued, the monarcho- 
fascist Government of Greece had 
been continuing its criminal acts. 
Terrorism, mass executions, and per- 
secution of democratic elements con- 
tinued with undiminished force. The 
barbarous and inhuman treatment of 
the prisoners in Greek concentration 
camps and fascist jails was provok- 
ing indignant protests on the part of 
honorable men all over the world. 

Mr. Malik went on to say that his 
and several other delegations had 
received many telegrams and letters 
from Greek democratic organizations 
and from the relatives of victims of 
political terrorism in Greece. The 
U.S.S.R. delegation had made many 
appeals to General Romulo, Presi- 
dent of the fourth session of the 
Assembly, and to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, but these had produced no 
results. The communications had 
merely been forwarded by the Sec- 
retariat to the Greek representative 
to the United Nations, and thus had 
made a slow round of the members 
at Lake Success and then returned 
to the monarcho-fascist executioners 
against whom the complaints had 
been lodged. 


Recent appeals from the relatives 
of political prisoners and from vari- 
ous public organizations showed 
that the Greek Government was 
continuing its policy of terrorism, 
inflicting persecution, mockery, tor- 
ture, and painful death on such 
prisoners, Mr. Malik said. 

Dr. Ales Bebler, of Yugoslavia, 
was the only representative who 
supported Mr. Malik’s proposal to 
have the question admitted to the 
agenda. Dr. Bebler said that he felt 
that the Council should do some- 
thing in order to try to save the 
lives and alleviate the fate of these 
people, many of whom had waged 
a gallant struggle during the Second 
World War against the Axis invad- 
ers of their country and fought in 
the post-war period for a democratic 
pattern of things in Greece. Because 
it was the only principal organ of 
the United Nations then in session, 
Dr. Bebler felt that the Council 
should take that action. 


Opposition 


Voting against including the item 
in the agenda were China, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Egypt, France, India, Nor- 
way, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 

From the phrasing of the proposed 
item—‘“the unceasing terrorism and 
mass executions in Greece”—said 
Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, it might 
be thought that it was raised in the 
noble cause of humanitarianism. If 
that should be the motive, then none 
could object. Important as it was, 
however, the question of human 
rights and the humanitarian treat- 
ment of people all over the world 
was not within the jurisdiction of the 
Security Council, but belonged to 
the Economic and Social Council 
and its subsidiary bodies. 

That was Dr. Tsiang’s first objec- 
tion. His second concerned the fact 
that violations of human rights oc- 
curred in many countries of the 
world. Therefore, if the United Na- 
tions took up that work seriously— 
and he believed that it should—the 
proper thing to do would be to have 
a special commission established to 
survey all the Member states. And 
wherever violations of human rights 
occurred—whether in his own coun- 
try, in Greece, in the Soviet Union, 
the United States, or the United 
Kingdom—then “let us stop such 
violations.” The party that raised 
the question should be the first 
to welcome such a world-wide in- 
vestigation. 
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If a party wished the world to 
believe that it was deeply interested 
in human rights in Greece, and at 
the same time it refused to allow 
any investigation to be made in its 
own country, he would call that 
attitude “hypocrisy,” “sheer, low- 
grade propaganda.” 


“Are we sincere about human 
rights?” Dr. Tsiang continued. “Are 
we genuinely concerned about the 
poor people in Greece? How about 
the millions of people who have 
suffered under the Soviet Union in 
the Balkan states, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, Poland, and the Ukraine?” 


The representative of Cuba, Dr. 
Alberto I. Alvarez, pointed out that 
the Security Council had withdrawn 
the Greek question from the list of 
matters for its consideration since 
the matter had been under examina- 
tion by the General Assembly since 
the Assembly’s second session. And 
as a result of the action taken by 
the Assembly itself and by the United 
Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans, adequate information was 
available on the evolution of the 
problem. He therefore believed that 
discussion of the matter by the Coun- 
cil would be inopportune. It was not 
in the Council that the U.S.S.R. 
representative should raise the ques- 
tion, but in the Assembly, which 
would soon be taking up the matter 
and to which the representative of 
Greece would have the opportunity 
to supply his information. 


British, American Opposition 


Strong opposition was expressed 
by Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom. 

“For the representative of a coun- 
try,” he said, “which maintains mil- 
lions of its own compatriots in slave 
labor camps in unspeakable condi- 
tions, which has frequently trans- 
ported whole populations in cattle 
trucks to Siberia, whose whole way 
of life is based on recruiting slaves 
for the labor force by means of the 
secret police—for the representative 
of such a government to denounce 
other governments for alleged mis- 
demeanors as regards political pris- 
oners is just about as nauseating a 
spectacle as that of Satan rebuking 
sin.” 

It was clear, he continued, that 
the Council had no jurisdiction in 
the matter at all, and it would be 
wholly improper for the item to be 
included in its agenda. The matters 
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obviously did not constitute a threat 
to the peace and were clearly within 
the sphere of Greek domestic juris- 
diction. Furthermore, all the aspects 
of the Greek question which came 
properly within the sphere of the 
United Nations would be considered 
under item 22 of the provisional 
agenda of the forthcoming Assembly 
session. Sir Gladwyn said that he 
could only assume that Mr. Malik 
had included the item in the Coun- 
cil’s provisional agenda purely for 
propaganda purposes. 

Also opposing the item, Warren 
R. Austin, of the United States, con- 
sidered it unfair to entitle it as it 
was worded in the provisional agenda 
and to include mention only of Mr. 
Malik’s letter of August 29 to the 
Council without referring to a letter 
which he said the representative 
of Greece had addressed to the 
Council. Mr. Malik’s letter included 
the texts of an appeal to the Council 
from the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R. 
and an appeal to Premier Stalin from 
a delegation of the mothers, wives, 
and sisters of Greek political pris- 
oners suffering from tuberculosis. 


Among all the “wild charges” con- 
tained in the proposed agenda item, 
“there is no single coherent sugges- 
tion that there is a threat to inter- 
national peace or even an interna- 
tional dispute,” said Mr. Austin. 

During the past, he continued, 
similar charges had been made every 
year by the Soviet group. Their pat- 
ent purpose had been to divert the 
United Nations from the real prob- 
lem of aggression against Greece. 
Introduction of the question of Greek 
executions had been an _ obvious 
maneuver and was still a maneuver. 


Mr. Malik’s Rejoinder 


In reply to Sir Gladwyn Jebb’s 
“slanderous references” to the mil- 
lions of people in the Soviet Union, 
Mr. Malik asserted that “those mil- 
lions of persons and, in fact, the 
entire population of the Soviet Union 
enjoy complete and absolute free- 
dom.” However, he added, no one 
could expect any other statement 
from the representative of the United 
Kingdom, which for centuries had 
“oppressed hundreds of millions of 
colonial slaves, building its fortunes 
on their blood, bones, and lives.” 

After the vote was taken and in- 
clusion of the item was rejected, Mr. 
Malik remarked that thousands of 
death sentences might be carried out 





any day and at any moment. Had it 
wished to, the Council could have 
taken effective steps to save those 
people’s lives. But because the pro- 
posal had been rejected, the responsi- 
bility would lie with those delegations 
which had not heeded the insistent 
appeal of the U.S.S.R. 


Conciliation 
Commission Closes 
Session at Jerusalem 


The United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine closed its 
current session at its headquarters 
at Jerusalem on September 2 and 
left two days later for a snort visit to 
Ankara, thus completing its visits to 
the capitals of Governments repre- 
sented on the Commission. It had 
visited Washington on November 3, 
1949, and Paris on February 20, 
1950. The Commission will recon- 
vene at Lake Success on October 2. 


On its return to Jerusalem on 
August 6, the Commission resumed 
first hand contacts with all interested 
Governments in the Middle East and 
discussed with them possible ways in 
which the Commission’s task could 
be carried out, a communique on 
September 2 stated. The Commission 
held meetings with representatives of 
the Governments as follows: Egypt, 
August 10; Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan, August 13; Israel, August 
17; Syria, August 24; and Lebanon, 
August 25 and 26. It held a second 
meeting with the Israeli Foreign Min- 
ister on August 30. 


The members of the Commission 
—Claude de Boisanger (France), 
Tewfik Rustu Aras (Turkey), and 
Ely Palmer (United States)—also 
had personal talks with officials and 
leading personalities of interested 
countries in the area. 


During its stay in the Middle East, 
the Commission also conferred on 
various occasions with Major-Gen- 
eral Howard Kennedy, Director of 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East, and the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


The Commission secretariat ex- 
pects to leave Jerusalem for New 
York on September 16. A member 
of the secretariat will remain at 
Commission headquarters in Jeru- 
salem. 
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Taiwan ‘Armed Invasion’ 


Before Security Council 


COMPLAINT of armed inva- 
sion of the Island of Taiwan 
(Formosa) by the United States was 
admitted to the Security Council’s 
agenda on August 29, but discussion 
of the substance of the question had 
not been reached by September 6. 
The complaint was made by Chou 
en-Lai, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China. 
While the allegation was denied by 
Warren R. Austin, permanent repre- 
sentative of the United States to the 
United Nations, Mr. Austin an- 
nounced that the United States 
would welcome United Nations con- 
sideration of the question. 


Text of Complaint 


Chou en-Lai cabled the President 
of the Security Council on August 
24 as follows: 


“On June 27th this year, President 
Truman of the United States of 
America announced the decision of 
the United States Government to 
prevent with armed forces the libera- 
tion of Taiwan by the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army. 


“Meanwhile, the United States Sev- 
enth Fleet moved towards the Straits 
of Taiwan, followed by the arrival 
in Taiwan of contingents of the 
United States Air Force, in an open 
encroachment of the territory of the 
People’s Republic of China. This 
action on the part of the United 
States Government is a direct armed 
aggression on the territory of China, 
and a total violation of the United 
Nations Charter. Taiwan is an integ- 
ral part of China. This is not only a 
fact based on history, confirmed by 
the situation since the surrender of 
Japan, it is also stipulated in the 
Cairo declaration of 1943 and the 
Potsdam communiqué of 1945 as 
binding international agreements 
which the United States Government 
has pledged itself to respect and ob- 
serve. 


“The people of China cannot tol- 
erate this action of armed aggression 
by the United States Government on 
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the territory of China, and are de- 
termined to liberate from the ten- 
tacles of the United States aggressors 
Taiwan and all other territories be- 
longing to China. 


“On behalf of the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic 
of China, I now raise to the United 
Nations Security Council the accusa- 
tion and I propose that for the main- 
tenance of international peace and 
security and for the upholding of the 
dignity of the United Nations Char- 
ter, the United Nations Security 
Council is obliged by its inalienable 
duties to condemn the United States 
Government for its criminal act in 
the armed invasion of the territory 
of China, and to take immediate 
measures to bring about the complete 
withdrawal of all the United States 
armed invading forces from Taiwan 
and from other territories belonging 
to China.” 


There has been circulated to Mem- 
bers of the Security Council a paper 
charging the United States with ag- 
gression against Formosa and asking 
the Council to take up the question, 
wrote Ambassador Warren R. Austin 
on August 25 to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. While not wishing to discuss 
then the “ridiculous falsehoods” of 
the paper, Mr. Austin took the op- 
portunity to make a further state- 
ment on the Formosa question. He 
cited President Truman’s message of 
June 27 (See BULLETIN, VOL. IX, 
No. 2) and his message to Congress 
on July 19. 


United States Statement 


The latter statement said in part: 


“In order that there may be no 
doubt in any quarter about our in- 
tentions regarding Formosa, I wish 
to state that the United States has 
no territorial ambitions whatever 
concerning that island, nor do we 
seek for ourselves any special posi- 
tion or privilege on Formosa. The 
present military neutralization of 
Formosa is without prejudice to po- 
litical questions affecting that island. 
Our desire is that Formosa not be- 


come embroiled in hostilities disturb- 
ing to the peace of the Pacific and 
that all questions affecting Formosa 
be settled by peaceful means as en- 
visaged in the Charter of the United 
Nations. With peace reestablished, 
even the most complex political ques- 
tions are susceptible of solution. In 
the presence of brutal and unpro- 
voked aggression, however, some of 
these questions may have to be held 
in abeyance in the interest of the 
essential security of all.” 

These statements, wrote Mr. Aus- 
tin, and the facts to which they re- 
lated make perfectly clear certain 
fundamental points which the people 
of the world will have clearly in 
mind. Mr. Austin then summed up 
these points as follows: 

“1. The United States has not en- 
croached on the territory of China 
nor has the United States taken ag- 
gressive action against China. 


“2. The action of the United 
States in regard to Formosa was 
taken at a time when that island was 
the scene of conflict with the main- 
land. More serious conflict was 
threatened by the public declaration 
of the Chinese Communist authori- 
ties. Such conflict would have threat- 
ened the security of the United 
Nations forces operating in Korea 
under the mandate of the Security 
Council to repel the aggression on 
the Republic of Korea. They threat- 
ened to extend the conflict through 
the Pacific area. 


“3. The action of the United 
States was an impartial neutralizing 
action addressed both to the forces 
on Formosa and to those on the 
mainland. It was an action designed 
to keep the peace and was, therefore, 
in full accord with the spirit of the 
Charter of the United Nations. As 
President Truman has solemnly de- 
clared, we have no designs on For- 
mosa and our action was not inspired 
by any desire to acquire a special 
position for the United States. 

“4. The action of the United 
States was expressly stated to be 
without prejudice to the future po- 
litical settlement of the status of the 
island. The actual status of the island 
is that it is territory taken from Japan 
by the victory of the Allied forces in 
the Pacific. Like other such territor- 
ies, its legal status cannot be fixed 
until there is international action to 
determine its future. The Chinese 
Government was:asked by the Allies 
to take the surrender of the Japanese 
forces on that: island. That is the 
reason the Chinese:are there now. 
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“5S. The United States has a rec- 
ord through history of friendship for 
the Chinese people. We still feel the 
friendship and know that millions of 
Chinese reciprocate it. We took the 
lead with others in the last United 
Nations General Assembly to secure 
approval of a resolution on the integ- 
rity of China. Only the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and _ its 
satellites did not approve that reso- 
lution. 


“6. The United States would wel- 
come United Nations consideration 
of the case of Formosa. We would 
approve full United Nations investi- 
gation here or on the spot. We be- 
lieve that United Nations considera- 
tion would contribute to a peaceful, 
rather than a forcible solution of 
that problem. 


“7. We do not believe that the 
Security Council need be or will be 
diverted from its consideration of the 
aggression against the Republic of 
Korea. There was a breach of the 
peace in Korea. The aggressor at- 
tacked, has been condemned, and the 
combined forces of the United Na- 
tions are now in battle to repel the 
aggression. Formosa is now at peace 
and will remain so unless someone 
resorts to force. If the Security 
Council wishes to study the question 
of Formosa we shall support and 
assist that study. Meanwhile the Pres- 
ident of the Security Council should 
discharge the duties of his office and 
get on with the item on the agenda 
which is the “Complaint of Aggres- 
sion against the Republic of Korea” 
and, specifically, the recognition of 
the right of the Korean Ambassador 
to take his seat and the vote on the 
United States resolution for the local- 
ization of the Korean conflict.” 


Dr. Tsiang’s Objections 


Objecting to the inclusion of the 
item, Dr. T. F. Tsiang said at the 
Council’s meeting on August 29 
that his Government was in effective 
control and administration of Tai- 
wan. Its legal title was certainly 
not less valid than the title of those 
Governments which had _incor- 
porated Eastern Germany, the Kurile 
Islands, and Sakhalin Island into 
their administrations. 


Furthermore, his Government 
knew of no aggression on the part 
of the United States and had no 
complaint to make. There had been 
no demand by the United States for 
any territorial or economic conces- 
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sions on the island, or for any spe- 
cial political privileges there. 


Rightly sensitive about its good 
name throughout the world, the 
United States had told the Council 
that it would welcome a discussion 
and investigation of the question. 
But the Council should seriously 
ponder this. 


If the complaint were considered 
on the strength of a cablegram from 
“somebody who signs himself as the 
‘Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China,’” the 
Council might be asked to consider 
tomorrow a telegram from Ho Chi- 
Minh accusing the United States of 
aggression in Indo-China, and a 
similar complaint from the Huks in 
the Philippines the next day. Such 
complaints might be raised by the 
communists or fellow-travellers in 
Iran, Turkey, Greece, and all the 
countries of Western Europe. 


As a result of the propaganda 
campaign of the last two years, Dr. 
Tsiang continued, it was clear that 
whenever any nation took a stand 
against Soviet imperialism—a stand 
on behalf of peace and freedom in 
the world—this was invariably called 
“aggression.” If the Council was go- 
ing to listen to this kind of com- 
plaint, then it must stop doing any- 
thing with regard to the real ag- 
gressors in the world. 


The gentleman who was complain- 
ing of the “aggression” of the United 
States against China was repeating 
the same nonsensical accusation 
against the United States that he had 
made in connection with Korea. 
While the message was signed by 
Chou en-Lai, the voice was the voice 
of Moscow. 


The Chinese communist move- 
ment, begun 23 years ago as a 
mutiny in the Army, had remained 
a rebellion against the legal Central 
Government of China, and had 
reached its present status in China 
as a result of Soviet Union friend- 
ship, Dr. Tsiang stated. And that 
mark of friendship on the part of the 
Soviet Union had been the source of 
all China’s troubles. 


If the Council was going to dis- 
cuss Chou en-Lai’s telegram, it 
should study a preliminary ques- 
tion—the real origin and character 
of the present puppet regime in 
China and whether its telegram was 
worthy of the Council’s considera- 
tion. 


In the eyes of the Chinese peo- 


ple, Formosa occupied a position 
similar to that of the Pusan area in 
Korea. If the Council accepted a 
decision on American aggression 
against Taiwan, it should, to be 
consistent, accept simultaneously an 
investigation of American aggres- 
sion against Korea. But, Dr. Tsiang 
submitted, that would not be sen- 
sible. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, supported the United 
States recommendation that the com- 
plaint be placed on the agenda. 


U.S.S.R. Views 


As the representative of the U.S.- 
S.R., the President, Yakov A. Malik, 
also pressed for acceptance of the 
item. He emphasized, however, that 
the Council was not faced with the 
question of Formosa but with that 
of armed invasion by the United 
States of inalienable Chinese terri- 
tory which, in accordance with in- 
ternational agreements — the Cairo 
Declaration, the Potsdam decisions, 
and the act of surrender of Japan— 
was returned to China as an integral 
and inalienable part of its territory. 

In the light of historical facts, the 
United States statement to the effect 
that the question of Formosa should 
be resolved by some other special in- 
ternational agreement sounded “ex- 
tremely strange.” 


By a threat of armed force, the 
so-called Seventh Fleet of the United 
States Navy was blockading Taiwan 
and denying access to it to the only 
legal Government of China—the 
Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China. This was 
a clear and direct act of aggression. 


Wording of Item 


Mr. Malik contended that the 
wording of the item should remain 
as in the provisional agenda: “‘State- 
ment of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic 
of China concerning armed invasion 
of the territory of China by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of 
America and concerning violation of 
the Charter of the United Nations.” 
Mr. Austin had favored a title such 
as, “Complaint regarding Formosa.” 

Sir Benegal N. Rau, of India, also 
supported acceptance of the item, 
but proposed that it be entitled, 
“complaint of armed invasion of 
Taiwan (Formosa).” 

Ecuador, France, India, Norway, 
the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, 
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and the United States voted in favor 
of including the item, as thus re- 
worded, in the agenda, although the 
U.S.S.R. preferred the original word- 
ing. China and Cuba voted against, 
and Egypt abstained. The vote was 
therefore 7—2, with 1 abstention. 
Yugoslavia did not participate. 

Mr. Malik then proposed that the 
Council should invite the repre- 
sentative of the People’s Republic of 
China to participate in the meetings 
of the Council during consideration 
of the question, and that it should 
do so immediately because several 
days would be required for the rep- 
resentative to reach Lake Success. 

Mr. Austin, however, considered 
that this would be premature treat- 
ment, and Dr. Tsiang charged that it 
was “another maneuver” by Mr. 
Malik. 

The latter then said that since his 
ruling—that the proposal, made as 
an exception, should be put to the 
vote—had been challenged, he would 
submit the ruling to the judgment of 
the Council. When the U.S.S.R. and 
Yugoslavia voted in favor; China, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Norway, and the 
United States against; and Egypt, 
France, India, and the United King- 
dom abstained, Mr. Malik stated 
that the ruling stood, for only five 
votes were cast against it—in other 
words, not the required seven votes. 
Mr. Malik then proposed to put the 
draft resolution itself to the vote. 

Mr. Austin, however, thought that 
the Council should not take this vote 
without carefully considering all pos- 
sible effects. He would vote against 
it and he hoped that others would, 
too. 


Considered Premature 


Members of the Council had been 
fighting a proposition of this kind 
for 29 days, he said. They had been 
trying to get the will of the Council 
put into effect by calling the repre- 
sentative of the Republic of Korea 
to the table as a matter of routine 
procedure and according to a resolu- 
tion adopted more than a month be- 
fore. Yet they had been frustrated 
by the representative of the Soviet 
Union, acting in that capacity or as 
President, who all the time had been 
attempting to get over just this point: 
that there should be seated a repre- 
sentative of North Korea and a rep- 
resentative of communist China. 

“Are we going to submit to this 
now under this kind of procedure?” 
Mr. Austin asked. He thought that 
in time the Council would be able 
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to discuss the question of whether a 
communist who claimed to represent 
the Government of China should be 
heard by a commission or commit- 
tee or some other body representing 
the Council. But it was premature 
to take such action now. 


In reply, Mr. Malik asserted that 
the Council could not be guided by 
the principle that matters should be 
decided according to whether “so 
and so” was a communist or an an- 
archist, a socialist or a democrat, a 
republican or a non-party member. 


He also called attention to the 
“curious position” of the United 
States delegation. In the Korean 
question, for instance, it accused 
North Korea of being an “aggressor” 
but contended that a North Korean 
representative should not be ad- 
mitted to the Council. At the same 
time, the United States argued that 
the victim of the aggression—whom 
the United States considered to be 
South Korea—must be admitted. 


Now, in a complete about-face, it 
was saying that the victim of aggres- 
sion—in this case, the People’s Re- 
public of China—must not be in- 
vited because that would prejudge 
the issue, while the aggressor—the 
United States—was already seated 
at the Council table. 


Other Views 


For Ecuador, Dr. Antonio Que- 
vedo said that he would have to vote 
against the proposal. The Council 
did well, he thought, to include the 
complaint regarding Formosa in its 
agenda, but it was a great distance 
from that to accepting the attendance 
of the representative of a govern- 
ment which his Government did not 
recognize as the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 


The United Kingdom, said Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, was in favor of a 
representative of the People’s Gov- 
ernment being present when the 
complaint was being discussed by the 
Council, but he would abstain in the 
vote on according him exceptional 
treatment. The proper course was to 
wait until it was known exactly 
when the question would come up 
for discussion and then take a vote 
on inviting the representative. 


The French delegation would also 
abstain, said Jean Chauvel. The 
U.S.S.R. proposal was exceptional, 
and the position in which the Coun- 
cil had been placed for a month, 
through the action of the U.S.S.R. 


delegation in a similar case, was also 
exceptional. 

With India, Norway, the U.S.S.R., 
and Yugoslavia voting in favor; 
China, Cuba, Ecuador, and the 
United States against; and Egypt, 
France, and the United Kingdom 
abstaining, the U.S.S.R. proposal to 
invite the representative to the table 
was rejected by a vote of 4—4, with 
3 abstentions. 

Mr. Malik then reserved the right 
to introduce the proposal again dur- 
ing consideration of the substance of 
the item. 

Later, on September 2, the U.S.- 
S.R. submitted a draft resolution 
proposing to condemn the acts of the 
United States “as an act of aggres- 
sion and as an intervention in the 
internal affairs of China” and to 
call on the United States immedi- 
ately to withdraw “all its air, sea, 
and land forces from the island of 
Taiwan and from other territories 
belonging to China.” 


Additional Contributions 
To Assistance Program 


China and Canada have made 
available their contributions to the 
United Nations expanded program 
for technical assistance, the Secre- 
tary-General announced on August 
23. These countries were the first to 
remit the total amounts pledged by 
their governments at the 54-nation 
Technical Assistance Conference held 
at Lake Success June 12 to 14. 

A check for $10,000, representing 
China’s contribution, was forwarded 
to the Secretary-General by Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, permanent representative of 
China to the United Nations. Of the 
pledges made by 52 governments 
during and since the Conference, 
totaling more than $20,029,000, the 
amount of $12,091,500 was prom- 
ised to be paid in U. S. dollars and 
the balance in other currencies. 
China’s contribution is the first to be 
made available in U.S. dollars. 

Canada’s contribution of 850,000 
Canadian dollars, together with that 
of China and previously received 
contributions of £119,500 by Aus- 
tralia and £500,000 by the United 
Kingdom, brings the percentage of 
contributions already made available 
to more than twelve per cent of the 
total amount pledged. 
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Mareh of Events in Korea 












As the fighting in Korea, attended by all the horrors of war, entered its 
third month, General Douglas MacArthur praised the cohesion, gallantry, 
and courage of the United Nations forces fighting to repel invasion under 
the Unified Command. Meantime, plans for the relief of the civilian pop- 

ulation were being put into operation, and hospital units dispatched. 
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(Above left) Refugees crowd the road leading south after receiving orders to evacuate. 


(Above right) Porters unloading a United Nations aircraft at a South Korean airport. 





(Right) Members of the United Nations Commission on Korea at a public meeting 
of the Commission held in Taegu, provisional capital of the Republic of Korea. 
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The first detachment of Sweden’s contribution to the United Nations effort arrives at 
Idlewild Airport en route to Korea. Sweden is sending 176 persons for hospital duties. 
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Great Decisions Face Assembly: 


Crowded Agenda of Fifth Session 


The Fifth Regular Session of the 
General Assembly of the United 
Nations will convene on September 
19 at Flushing Meadow, New York. 

The Provisional Agenda (Docu- 
ment A/1293) containing 62 items 
was issued on July 21 and the Sup- 
plementary List containing 11 items, 
on August 24 (Document A/1332). 

Additional items may be submit- 
ted in accordance with Rule 15 of 
the Assembly’s Rules of Procedure 
which says: 

“Additional items of an important 
and urgent character, proposed for 
inclusion in the agenda less than 
thirty days before the opening of a 
regular session or during a regular 
session, may be placed on _ the 
agenda, if the General Assembly so 
decides by a majority of the Mem- 
bers present and voting. No addi- 
tional item may be considered until 
seven days have elapsed since it was 
placed on the agenda, unless the 


General Assembly, by a two-thirds 
majority of the Members present and 
voting, decides otherwise, and until 
a committee has reported upon the 
question concerned.” 

At the beginning of a session, the 
General Committee (which consists 
of the President, the seven Vice-Pres- 
idents and the Chairmen of the six 
Main Committees) considers the 
provisional agenda, the supplemen- 
tary list and any requests for the 
inclusion of additional items, and 
reports to the plenary Assembly. On 
the basis of this report the agenda is 
adopted and the various items allo- 
cated to appropriate Committees. 

Items are listed below in the order 
in which they appear in the Provi- 
sional Agenda and the Supplemen- 
tary List. This is not necessarily the 
order in which they will appear on 
the agenda as adopted by the Assem- 
bly. The notes with each item are 
given as background information. 


Items on the Provisional Agenda 


1. Opening of the session by the 
Chairman of the Delegation of the 
Philippines. 


NOTE: The Chairman of the Dele- 
gation from which the President of 
the previous session was elected pre- 
sides until the Assembly has elected 
a President for the new session. Gen- 
eral Carlos P. Romulo of the Philip- 
pines was President of the Fourth 
Regular Session held in New York, 
September 20 to December 10, 1949. 


2. Minute of silent prayer or 
meditation. 


NOTE: Among the additions to the 
rules of procedure approved at the 
Fourth Regular Session was one 
(Rule 64) by which “immediately 
after the opening of the first plenary 
meeting and immediately preceding 
the closing of the final plenary meet- 
ing of each session of the General 
Assembly, the President shall invite 
the representatives to observe one 
minute of silence dedicated to prayer 
or meditation.” 
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3. Appointment of a Credentials 
Committee. 


NOTE: The Credentials Commit- 
tee, appointed at the beginning of 
each session On the proposal of the 
President, consists of nine members. 
It examines the credentials of repre- 
sentatives and reports thereon to the 
Assembly. 


4. Election of the President. 


NOTE: The President is elected by 
secret ballot and by simple majority. 
No nominations are permitted. The 
President holds office until the close 
of the session. 


5. Constitution of the Main Com- 
mittees and election of officers. 


NOTE: The Main Committees are: 
(1) Political and Security Commit- 
tee; (2) Economic and Financial 
Committee; (3) Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural Committee; (4) 
Trusteeship Committee; (5) Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Committee; 
and (6) Legal Committee. 


It is customary for brief formal 
meetings of these six Committees to 
be held in succession in the plenary 
Assembly hall for the purpose of 
electing the Chairman for each Com- 
mittee. Subsequent meetings of the 
Main Committees are held at Lake 
Success. 


6. Election of Vice-Presidents. 


NOTE: Seven vice-presidents are 
elected by secret ballot after the 
election of the Chairmen of the six 
Main Committees. Their election 
takes place after that of the Chair- 
men of the Main Committees in or- 
der to ensure the representative char- 
acter of the General Committee. 
Election is by simple majority. 


7. Notification by the Secretary- 
General under Article 12, para- 
graph 2 of the Charter. 


NOTE: This paragraph of Article 
12 states: “The Secretary-General 
with the consent of the Security 
Council, shall notify the General 
Assembly at each session of any 
matters relative to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, 
which are being dealt with by the 
Security Council and shall similarly 
notify the General Assembly, or the 
Members of the United Nations if 
the General Assembly is not in ses- 
sion, immediately the Security Coun- 
cil ceases to deal with such matters.” 

By paragraph 1 of Article 12, the 
Assembly is precluded from making 
any recommendations with regard to 
any dispute or situation with which 
the Security Council is dealing, un- 
less the Council so requests. 


8. Adoption of the agenda. 


NOTE: The agenda is adopted after 
the General Committee has reported 
to the Assembly on the provisional 
agenda, the supplementary list and 
on any requests received for the in- 
clusion of additional items. Adoption 
is by simple majority. 


9. Opening of the General De- 
bate. 

NOTE: It is the usual practice for 
heads of Delegations to make gen- 
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eral policy statements during the 
general debate. 


10. Report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on the work of the Organiza- 
tion. 


NOTE: The annual report of the 
Secretary-General for the year end- 
ing 30 June 1950 has been issued as 
a printed document (A/1287). 


11. Report of the Security Council. 


NOTE: The Report will be pub- 
lished shortly. 


12. Report of the Economic and 
Social Council. 


NOTE: The eleventh session of the 
Economic and Social Council ended 
in Geneva on August 16, 1950. The 
Report will be published shortly. 


13. Report of the Trusteeship 
Council. 


NOTE: The Report of the Trustee- 
ship Council (Doc. A/1306) covers 
its first special session held Septem- 
ber 27, 1949, its second special ses- 
sion held December 8 to 20, 1949, 
its sixth session held January 19 
to Apirl 4, 1950, and ifs seventh ses- 
sion, held June 1 to July 21, 1950. 
The main chapter headings of the 
Report cover: Organization of the 
Council; the Council’s examination 
of the annual reports submitted by 
the Administering Authorities of ten 
Trust Territories — Tanganyika 
(UK), Ruanda-Urundi (Belgium), 
Cameroons under British administra- 
tion, Cameroons under French ad- 
ministration, Western Samoa (New 
Zealand), New Guinea (Australia), 
Nauru (Australia), Togoland under 
British administration, Togoland un- 
der French administration, Pacific 
Islands (US); Petitions; Visits to 
Trust Territories (West Africa, Trust 
Territories in the Pacific, and East 
Africa); Questions specially referred 
to the Council by the General As- 
sembly (Administrative Unions, Use 
of the United Nations Flag in Trust 
Territories, Draft Trusteeship Agree- 
ment for Somaliland, Question of an 
international regime for the Jerusa- 
lem area and protection of the Holy 
Places). 


14. Election of three non-perma- 
nent members of the Security 
Council. 

NOTE: The present non-permanent 


members of the Security Council are 
Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, India, Nor- 
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way and Yugoslavia. The terms of 
Cuba, Egypt and Norway expire at 
the end of 1950, Three members are 
to be elected by secret ballot to fill 
their places. A two-thirds majority 
vote is required. Non-permanent 
members of the Council are elected 
for a 2-year term. Retiring members 
are not eligible for immediate re- 
election. 


15. Election of six members of 
the Economic and Social Council. 


NOTE: Six of the eighteen mem- 
bers of the Economic and Social 
Council retire each year after serving 
three years on the Council. Election 
for these seats is by secret ballot and 
a two-thirds majority is required. 
Retiring members are eligible for 
immediate re-election. 

The present members of the Coun- 
cil are: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, China, Czechoslova- 
kia, Denmark, France, India, Iran, 
Mexico, Pakistan, Peru, Poland, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 

The six whose term of office ex- 
pires at the end of this year are: 
Australia, Brazil, Denmark, Poland, 
U.S.S.R., and the United Kingdom. 


16. Election of two members of 
the Trusteeship Council. 


NOTE: The Trusteeship Council is 
composed of members administering 
trusteeship areas plus the five per- 
manent members of the Security 
Council (China, France, United 
Kingdom, United States and 
U.S.S.R.), together with as many 
non-administering countries, elected 
by the Assembly for three year 
terms, as are required to ensure on 
the Council an equal number of 
countries which administer Trust 
Territories and of those which do 
not. 

The present membership of the 
Trusteeship Council is as follows: 
(Administering Countries): Austra- 
lia, Belgium, France, New Zealand, 
United States, United Kingdom. 
(Permanent members of the Secur- 
ity Council not administering trust 
territories): China, U.S.S.R. 
(Elected countries not administer- 
ing trust territories): Argentina, Do- 
minican Republic, Iraq, Philippines. 

The terms of the Dominican Re- 
public and the Philippines expire at 
the end of 1950 and two members 
have to be elected to replace them. 
Elected members of the Council are 
eligible for immediate re-election on 
expiry of their 3-year term. 


17. Appointment of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 


NOTE: The Secretary-General of 
the United Nations is elected by the 
General Assembly on the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. 
The recommendation of the Security 
Council requires the concurring 
votes of the five permanent members. 
The election by the Assembly is by 
simple majority. 

By decision of the General Assem- 
bly in 1946, the first Secretary-Gen- 
eral was appointed for a term of 
five years, the appointment being 
open at the end of that period for a 
further five-year term. 

On January 30, 1946, the Security 
Council recommended Mr. Trygve 
Lie, then Foreign Minister of Nor- 
way. The General Assembly ap- 
pointed Mr. Lie as Secretary-Gen- 
eral on February 1 and he took his 
oath of office at a plenary meeting 
held the next day. The five-year pe- 
riod expires on February 2, 1951. 


18. Installation of the Assistant 
Secretary-General in charge of 
Conference and General Services. 


NOTE: On January 13, 1950, Mr. 
Shamaldharee Lall of India was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary-General 
in charge of Conference and General 
Services, succeeding Mr. Adrian Pelt 
who had been elected by the last ses- 
sion of the General Assembly to be 
United Nations Commissioner in 
Libya. 

The staff regulations provide that 
Assistant Secretaries-General should 
take the oath of office at a public 
meeting of the Assembly. 


19. Admission of new Members: 
advisory opinion of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice (resolution 
296 J(IV) of November 22, 1949.) 


NOTE: By the above resolution the 
General Assembly requested the In- 
ternational Court of Justice to give 
an advisory opinion on the following 
question: 

“Can the admission of a State 
to membership in the United Na- 
tions, pursuant to Article 4, para- 
graph 2, of the Charter, be effected 
by a decision of the General As- 
sembly when the Security Council 
has made no recommendation for 
admission by reason of the candi- 
date failing to obtain the requi- 
site majority or of the negative 
vote of a permanent Member upon 
a resolution so to recommend?” 

On March 3, 1950 the Court gave 
the following advisory opinion: 
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“. . . The Court, by twelve votes 
to two, is of the opinion that the 
admission of a State to Member- 
ship in the United Nations, pursu- 
ant to paragraph 2 of Article 4 of 
the Charter cannot be effected by 
a decision of the General Assem- 
bly when the Security Council has 
made no recommendation for ad- 
mission, by reason of the candi- 
date failing to obtain the requisite 
majority or of the negative vote of 
a permanent Member upon a reso- 
lution so to recommend.” 


Paragraph 2 of Article 4 of the 
Charter reads as follows: “The ad- 
mission of any such State to mem- 
bership in the United Nations will 
be effected by a decision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council.” 


20. Palestine. 


(a) Question of an international 
regime for the Jerusalem area and 
protection of the Holy Places: spe- 
cial report of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil (resolution 303 (IV) of December 
9, 1949). 

NOTE: In this resolution adopted 
on December 9, 1949, the General 
Assembly requested the Trusteeship 
Council to complete the preparation 
of the Statute of Jerusalem (Doc. 
T/118/Rev.2 of April 21, 1948), 
omitting now inapplicable provisions, 
“and, without prejudice to the funda- 
mental principles of the international 
regime for Jerusalem set forth in the 
resolution of November 29, 1947, in- 
troducing therein amendments in the 
direction of its greater democratiza- 
tion, approve the Statute.” 


The Trusteeship Council held a 
special session from December 8 to 
20, 1949 on this question, and re- 
quested its President, Roger Garreau 
of France, to prepare a working 
paper On the Statute, to be submitted 
to the Council. This report was con- 
sidered by the Trusteeship Council 
at its sixth regular session in Geneva 
when the Council decided to proceed 
with a revision of the draft Statute 
prepared in 1948. The Statute, de- 
fining the special international reg- 
ime for the City of Jerusalem as a 
corpus Separatum under United Na- 
tions administration, was approved 
on April 4, 1950 (Doc. T/592). The 
Council asked its President to trans- 
mit the text of the Statute to the 
Governments of the States at present 
occupying the area of the City of 
Jerusalem, Israel] and Jordan, and to 
ask these two Governments’ full co- 
operation. 
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At the Council’s seventh session in 
June 1950 at Lake Success, the Presi- 
dent reported to the Council that 
results had proved disappointing. 

On June 14, 1950 the Council 
adopted a resolution stating that 
since it had “received no reply from 
the Government of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan and an expres- 
sion of views from the Government 
of Israel as a result of which it ap- 
pears that neither government is pre- 
pared to collaborate in the imple- 
mentation of the Statute as approved 
by the Trusteeship Council, the 
Council was submitting to the As- 
sembly a report on the Council’s 
work on this question, copies of the 
Statute and of the Council Presi- 
dent’s reports, and the reply of the 
Government of Israel” (Doc. A/ 
1286). 


(b) Assistance to Palestine Refu- 
gees: report of the Director of the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East (resolution 302 (IV) of 
December 8, 1949). 

NOTE: This Agency was established 
by the Assembly “to carry out in col- 
laboration with local governments 
the direct relief and works programs 
as recommended by the Economic 
Survey Mission” (see Doc. A/1106) 
and to “consult with the interested 
Near Eastern Governments concern- 
ing measures to be taken by them 
preparatory to the time when inter- 
national assistance for relief and 
works products is no longer avail- 
able.” 

An Advisory Commission, con- 
sisting of representatives of France, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, was established 
at the same time. The Commission 
estimated that the equivalent of 
$33,700,000 would be required for 
direct relief and works programs for 
the period January 1 to December 
31, 1950, of which $20,200,000 
would be required for direct relief 
and $13,500,000 for works pro- 
grams; also, that $21,200,000 would 
be required for works programs 
from January 1 to June 30, 1951. 
Direct relief was to be terminated 
not later than December 31, 1950 
“unless otherwise determined by the 
Assembly at its fifth regular ses- 
sion.” 

The Secretary-General announced 
on March 7, that Howard Kennedy 
of Canada had been appointed Di- 
rector of the Agency. The Director’s 
report to the Assembly has not yet 
been submitted. 


21. Former Italian colonies (reso- 
lution 289 (IV) of November 21, 
1949). 

(a) Report of the United Nations 
Commissioner in Libya. 

NOTE: The General Assembly on 
December 10, 1949 elected Adrian 
Pelt of the Netherlands, then As- 
sistant Secretary-General in charge 
of Conference and General Serv- 
ices, to the post of United Nations 
Commissioner in Libya. His task, 
according to the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion of November 21, 1949, is to 
assist the people of Libya in the 
formulation of a constitution and 
the establishment of an independent 
government. The Assembly decided 
that Libya, comprising Cyrenaica, 
Tripolitania and the Fezzan, is to be 
constituted an independent and sov- 
ereign state, effective not later than 
January 1, 1952. A  ten-member 
Council “to aid and advise” the 
United Nations Commissioner, was 
agreed upon, with the following 
composition: (a) one representative 
each from: Egypt, France, Italy, 
Pakistan, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, and (b) one rep- 
resentative of the people of each of 
the three regions of Libya and one 
representative of the minorities in 
Libya. 

The report of the Commissioner 
has not yet been submitted. The Ad- 
visory Council has been meeting in 
Geneva to consider the report. 

(b) Report of the Administering 
Powers in Libya. 

NOTE: This report has not yet 
been submitted. Of the three regions 
comprising Libya, the United King- 
dom is at present administering 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitania; France 
administers Fezzan. 


(c) Draft Trusteeship Agreement 
for Italian Somaliland: special re- 
port of the Trusteeship Council. 

NOTE: The General Assembly’s 
resolution of November 21, 1949 
provided that the former Italian 
colony of Somaliland should become 
an independent sovereign state at 
the end of ten years from the date 
of approval of a Trusteeship Agree- 
ment by the General Assembly. 
During the interim period the ter- 
ritory was to be placed under the 
International Trusteeship System, 
with Italy as the Administering Au- 
thority, “aided and advised” by an 
Advisory Council composed of rep- 
resentatives of Colombia, Egypt and 
the Philippines. The Trusteeship 
Council was directed to negotiate 
with the Administering Authority the 
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draft of a Trusteeship Agreement 
for the territory, to be submitted to 
the Assembly not later than the Fifth 
regular session. 

The Trusteeship Council took up 
this question at a special session at 
Lake Success in December 1949 and 
at its regular session in Geneva in 
January 1950. On January 27, 1950 
the Council unanimously adopted a 
draft Trusteeship Agreement and a 
Declaration of Constitutional Prin- 
ciples (Doc. A/1294). The provi- 
sional administration of the former 
colony was formally transferred from 
British military occupation to Italian 
trusteeship on April 1, 1950. 


(d) Report of the United Nations 
Commission for Eritrea. 

NOTE: The General Assembly’s 
resolution of November 21, 1949 
established a Commission of five 
members (Burma, Guatemala, Nor- 
way, Pakistan and the Union of 
South Africa) “to ascertain more 
fully the wishes and the best means 
of promoting the welfare of the in- 
habitants of Eritrea, to examine the 
question of the disposal of Eritrea 
and to prepare a report for the 
General Assembly, together with 
such proposal or proposals as it may 
deem appropriate for ‘the solution 
of the problem of Eritrea.” The In- 
terim Committee was to consider the 
report and proposal or proposals, 
and make a report of its own, with 
conclusions, to the fifth regular ses- 
sion of the Assembly. 

The report of the Commission, a 
129-page printed document (Doc. 
A/1285), puts forward three dif- 
ferent solutions for the problems: 

(1) That Eritrea be constituted a 
self-governing unit of a federation 
of which the other member would be 
Ethiopia, under the sovereignty of 
the Ethiopian crown. (Proposed by 
the delegations of Burma and the 
Union of South Africa.) 

(2) Reunion of the whole terri- 
tory of Eritrea with Ethiopia, it 
being understood that the Western 
Province of Eritrea could provi- 
sionally and for a limited period of 
time be left under the present Brit- 
ish administration. (Proposed by the 
delegation of Norway.) 

(3) That Eritrea be placed under 
direct United Nations trusteeship for 
a maximum period of 10 years, at 
the end of which it should become 
completely independent. (Proposed 
by the delegations of Guatemala and 
Pakistan.) 

(e) Report of the Interim Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly on 
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the report of the United Nations 
Commission for Eritrea. 

NOTE: The Interim Committee 
had not, by September 3, yet com- 
pleted its consideration of this ques- 
tion. 


(f) Report of the Interim Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly on 
the procedure to be adopted to de- 
limit the boundaries of the former 
Italian colonies insofar. as they are 
not already fixed by international 
agreement. 


NOTE: The Interim Committee 
has not yet begun debate on this 
question. 


22. Threats to the Political Inde- 
pendence and Territorial Integrity 
of Greece (resolution 288 (IV) of 
November 18, 1949). 


(a) Report of the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans. 


NOTE: (a) Last year the General 
Assembly renewed the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans; recommended that Members 
embargo arms to Albania and Bul- 
garia, then found to be the chief 
sources of aid to Greek guerrillas; 
called upon all states harboring 
Greek guerrillas to co-operate with 
the Committee in verifying the dis- 
arming and disposition of Greek 
guerrillas who had entered their ter- 
ritories; and urged the repatriation 
of Greek children. 


In a report to this session (Doc. 
A/1307), UNscoB declares that a po- 
tential threat to Greek political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity 
continues, at present chiefly in Bul- 
garia. With the elimination of large- 
scale guerrilla activity along Greece’s 
northern frontiers, the threat to 
Greek independence has altered in 
character. It notes that the disarming 
and disposition of the thousands of 
guerrillas who fled beyond the nor- 
thern frontiers have not been verified 
by an international agency. The 
Committee expresses the gravest con- 
cern that no Greek children have as 
yet been returned to their homes. 
This problem, it says, constitutes a 
continuing source of international 
friction and a standing challenge to 
the United Nations and to the most 
elementary humanitarian principles. 
UNSCOB has noted a number of in- 
dications of possible improvement in 
Greek-Yugoslav relations. The report 
submits eight specific recommenda- 
tions to restore normal relations be- 
tween Greece and her northern 
neighbors. 


The report is signed by all nine 
delegations serving on UNSCOB (Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, China, France, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Pakistan, United King- 
dom and United States). Poland and 
the U.S.S.R. have refused to partici- 
pate in the work of the Committee. 


(b) Repatriation of Greek child- 
dren: report of the Secretary- 
General. 

NOTE: (b) The report of the Sec- 
retary-General on the repatriation of 
Greek children has not yet been 
issued. 


23. Threats to the political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity 
of China and to the peace of the 
Far East, resulting from Soviet 
violations of the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of Friendship and Alliance of 
August 14, 1945 and from Soviet 
violations of the Charter of the 
United Nations: report of the In- 
terim Committee of the General 
Assembly (resolution 292(IV) De- 
cember 8, 1949). 


NOTE: In the first of two resolutions 
adopted on this question on Decem- 
ber 8, 1949, the General Assembly, 
“desiring to promote the stability 
of international relations in the Far 
East,” called upon all states to re- 
spect the independence of China; to 
“respect the right of the people of 
China now and in the future to 
choose freely their political institu- 
tions and to maintain a government 
independent of foreign control;” to 
respect existing treaties relating to 
China, and to “refrain from (a) 
seeking to acquire spheres of influ- 
ence or to create foreign controlled 
regimes within the territory of 
China; (b) seeking to obtain special 
rights or privileges within the terri- 
tory of China.” 

In the second resolution (292 
(IV) ) the Assembly decided to refer 
this item, and any other charges of 
violations of the principles contained 
in its resolution on the promotion of 
the stability of international relations 
in the Far East, to the Interim Com- 
mittee “for continuous examination 
and study in the light” of that reso- 
lution. The Interim Committee was 
directed to report, with recommen- 
dations, to the next session of the 
General Assembly, or if necessary, 
to bring it to the attention of the 
Security Council through the Secre- 
tary-General. 

The Interim Committee has not 
yet taken action on this question. 
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24. The problem of the indepen- 
dence of Korea: report of the 
United Nations Commission on 
Korea (resolution 293 (IV) of Oc- 
tober 21, 1949). 


NOTE: In this resolution the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolved to “continue 
in being” the seven-member Com- 
mission on Korea (Australia, China, 
El Salvador, France, India, the Phil- 
ippines and Turkey), to “observe and 
report any developments which might 
lead to or otherwise involve military 
conflict in Korea;” to make available 
its good offices and be prepared to 
assist, if possible, in bringing about 
the unification of Korea, and to be 
available for observation and consul- 
tation throughout Korea in the “con- 
tinuing development of representative 
government based on the freely- 
expressed will of the people.” The 
Commission was authorized to ap- 
point observers in order to accom- 
plish these and other tasks. 

On June 25, 1950 the Commission 
cabled the Secretary-General that 
attacks had been “launched in 
strength” that day “by North Korean 
forces all along the 38th parallel” 
and drew attention to a “serious sit- 
uation developing which is assuming 
character of full-scale war and may 
endanger maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security.” The Com- 
mission suggested that the matter be 
brought to the attention of the Se- 
curity Council (Doc. S/1496 and 
Corr, 1). 

It will be recalled that the Secur- 
ity Council met on June 25, and 
adopted a resolution determining the 
attack to be a “breach of the peace” 
and calling for “immediate cessation 
of hostilities.” The resolution also 
called upon “the authorities of North 
Korea to withdraw forthwith their 
armed forces to the 38th parallel” 
and asked “all Members to render 
every assistance to the United Na- 
tions in the execution of this reso- 
lution and to refrain from giving 
assistance to the North Korean au- 
thorities” (Doc. S/1501). 

Two days later, on June 27, the 
Security Council met again and fol- 
lowed up the earlier resolution with 
a recommendation to all Member 
States of the United Nations to “fur- 
nish such assistance to the Republic 
of Korea as may be necessary to 
repel the armed attack and to restore 
international peace and security in 
the area” (Doc. S/1511). The reso- 

lution noted that the North Korean 
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authorities had neither ceased hostil- 
ities nor withdrawn their forces to 
the 38th parallel, as called for by the 
resolution of June 25. 

Then, on July 7, 1950 the Coun- 
cil adopted a third resolution re- 
commending that all Members pro- 
viding military forces and other as- 
sistance pursuant to the two earlier 
resolutions “make such forces and 
other assistance available to a Uni- 
fied Command under the United 
States” (Doc. S/1588). The United 
States was requested to designate 
the commander of these forces, and 
General Douglas MacArthur was 
named Commanding General on 
July 8. 

On July 14, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral cabled the 52 Member Gov- 
ernments which had given a favor- 
able reply to the Security Council 
resolution of June 25 or to its reso- 
lution of June 27, asking if these 
governments would consider the pos- 
sibility of providing assistance to the 
Unified Command, including combat 
forces, particularly ground forces. 
By August 22, 43 governments had 
replied. 

In August, 13 meetings of the Se- 
curity Council were devoted to the 
Korean question, but no substantive 
decisions on the issue were taken. 

The Commission on Korea has 
not yet submitted its report to the 
Assembly. 


25. Observance in Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary and Rumania of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms: 
advisory opinion of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice (resolution 
294 (IV) of October 22, 1949). 


NOTE: At its third regular session, 
the Assembly expressed ‘“‘deep con- 
cern at the grave accusations made 
against the Governments of Bulgaria 
and Hungary regarding the suppres- 
sion of human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms in those countries.” The 
resolution drew the attention of 
these countries to their obligations 
under the Peace Treaties, including 
the obligation to co-operate in the 
settlement of all these questions. 

At its last session the Assembly 
declared that the refusal of the three 
governments to co-operate in its ef- 
forts to examine the charges brought 
against them justified its concern. It 
put four questions to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice for an ad- 
visory opinion. In effect the ques- 
tions asked whether the diplomatic 





exchanges between Bulgaria, Hun- 
garia and Rumania, on the one 
hand, and certain Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers signatories to the 
Treaties of Peace, on the other, dis- 
closed disputes to which the relevant 
articles of the peace treaties would 
apply. If so, were the three coun- 
tries obligated to carry out the treaty 
provisions and appoint their repre- 
sentatives to the Treaty Commis- 
sion? If they were, but refused to 
carry out these obligations in thirty 
days after the Court pronounced its 
opinion, could the Secretary-Gen- 
eral appoint a third member of the 
Commission upon the request of the 
other party to a dispute? 

Finally, would a Treaty Commis- 
sion composed of a representative 
of one party and a third member 
appointed by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations constitute a 
Commission, within the meaning of 
the relevant Treaty articles? 

On March 30, 1950, the Court 
answered the first two questions. By 
11 to 3 it gave the opinion that the 
diplomatic exchanges did disclose 
disputes subject to the provisions in 
the Peace Treaties for settlement of 
disputes; and that Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Rumania were obligated to carry 
out those provisions including the 
appointment of their representatives 
to the Treaty Commissions. 

On July 18, 1950, the three coun- 
tries concerned having failed to ap- 
point representatives to the Treaty 
Commissions in the requisite period 
of thirty days, the Court gave a 
second opinion in answer to ques- 
tion three. By 11 to 2 the Court’s 
answer was that if one party fails 
to appoint a representative to a 
Treaty Commission the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations is not 
authorized to appoint the third mem- 
ber of the Commission. 


26. International control of atom- 
ic energy (resolution 299 (IV) of 
November 23, 1949). 


NOTE: In this resolution the Gen- 
eral Assembly urged all nations to 
join in “co-operative development and 
use of atomic energy for peaceful 
ends,” and called upon governments 
to do everything in their power to 
make possible, by the acceptance of 
effective international control, the 
prohibition and elimination of atomic 
weapons. The Assembly also recom- 
mended “that all nations, in the use 
of their rights of sovereignty, join in 
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mutual agreement to limit the indi- 
vidual exercise of those rights in the 
control of atomic energy to the ex- 
tent required . . . for the promotion 
of world security and peace,” and 
“that all nations agree to exercise 
such rights jointly.” 

The Assembly requested the per- 
manent members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission (Canada, China, 
France, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom and the United States) “to 
continue their consultations, to ex- 
plore all possible avenues and ex- 
amine all concrete suggestions with 
a view to determining whether they 
might lead to an agreement.” The 
permanent members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission had originally 
been requested by the Assembly in 
its resolution of November 4, 1948 
“to meet together and consult in 
order to determine if there exists a 
basis for agreement on the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy... .” 


In accordance with the resolution 
of November 23, 1949, the perma- 
nent members met on December 20, 
1949 and again on January 19, 
1950. At the latter meeting, the So- 
viet representative objected to the 
presence of the representative of 
China and submitted a proposal for 
his exclusion from the consultations 
of the group. This proposal was 
voted out of order, and the Soviet 


delegate left the meeting, after stat-. 


ing that he would not participate in 
the consultations so long as the 
present Chinese representative re- 
mained, and that he would not 
recognize as legal any decisions 
adopted by the group. 

The other five representatives then 
sent a communication, dated Janu- 
ary 27, 1950, to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, stating that since the U.S.S.R. 
refused to participate, it would be 
impossible for them to achieve the 
primary purpose of reconciling the 
divergent views of the Soviet Union 
on one side, and of the other five 
permanent members on the other. 
The five members had agreed, how- 
ever, “to remain in close contact 
with one another” and to “meet and 
consult with each other on such 
limited objectives as are possible of 
achievement under the circum- 
stances.” 


The letter was later circulated to 
all Member States, along with the 
summary record of the January 19, 
1950 meeting of the six permanent 
members, the fourteenth they had 
held (Doc. A/1253). 
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27. Action to achieve or maintain 
full employment and economic 
stability: report of the Economic 
and Social Council (resolution 308 
(IV) of November 25, 1949). 


NOTE: At the request of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (August 
11, 1949) the Secretary-General 
convened a group of five experts to 
prepare a report on national and 
international measures to achieve 
full employment. This step was ap- 
proved by the General Assembly in 
its resolution 308 (IV) of Novem- 
ber 25, 1949. National and _ inter- 
national action to achieve and main- 
tain full employment, the resolution 
emphasized, “is a basic requirement 
of the achievement of a stable and 
expanding world economy.” It 
recommended that each government 
consider as a matter of urgency its 
international responsibility under 
Articles 55 and 56, to promote and 
maintain full and productive employ- 
ment; requested the Council in its 
further consideration to give atten- 
tion to unemployment and under- 
employment especially in underde- 
veloped countries and particularly in 
critical fields such as agriculture; and 
decided to review the world eco- 
nomic situation again at its next ses- 
sion “in the light of Articles 55 and 
56 of the Charter.” 


The group of experts met from 
October 22 to December 16, and 
submitted a unanimous report, “Na- 
tional and International Measures for 
Full Employment” (Doc. E/1584). 
The report was distributed to Gov- 
ernments and specialized agencies 
and examined by the Council’s Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commis- 
sion. 


The Council discussed the subject 
for several days at its recent session 
in Geneva and on August 15, 1950 
unanimously adopted the resolution 
now before the General Assembly. 
The major recommendations of this 
comprehensive resolution (Doc. E/ 
1840) may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Recommendations to ensure 
regular and systematic consideration 
by the Council: To place full employ- 
ment on its agenda once every year 
beginning 1951; 

(b) Recommendations for Effec- 
tive Domestic Full Employment Poli- 
cies: Annual statements by govern- 
ments of their economic objectives 
referring specially to Articles 55 and 
56, with quantitative goals or fore- 
casts on employment, production, 


consumption, investment and other 
pertinent measurable economic fac- 
tors of significance; publication by 
each government as soon as practic- 
able of the standard by which it de- 
fines full employment as a continu- 
ing objective of policy; each govern- 
ment to formulate, announce and re- 
view policies, programs and _ tech- 
niques which it intends to pursue to 
achieve the goals set; each govern- 
ment to review continuously the ade- 
quacy of its arrangements to formu- 
late and pursue these policies; each 
government to furnish full informa- 
tion to the Secretary-General’s ques- 
tionnaires on this subject; the Secre- 
tary-General to assemble and analyze 
the replies from the governments, 
specially the statistical basis of full 
employment standards and to trans- 
mit the analyses to the Economic, 
Employment and Development Com- 
mission; request the ILO to take all 
further steps possible to implement 
the recommendations of the sixth In- 
ternational Conference of Labor Sta- 
tisticians to facilitate international 
comparability of relevant data. 

These reports, analyses and studies 
are to be examined by the Economic, 
Employment and Development Com- 
mission, special attention to be called 
to the repercussions of the policies of 
governments on the economic situa- 
tion of other countries. 


(c) Recommendations for Effec- 
tive International Full Employment 
Policies: 

Each government to intensify its 
efforts to achieve and maintain equili- 
brium in its balance of payments at 
the highest possible level of mutually 
beneficial trade: this equilibrium to 
be characterized by the absence of 
quantitative restrictions, reduced 
trade barriers and minimum disrim- 
ination in the application of restric- 
tions; by sufficient gold and convert- 
ible resources to meet normal fluctu- 
ations; and an increased and stable 
flow of international investment 
funds. Accordingly, governments are 
requested to furnish the Secretary- 
General with information and an- 
swers to a special questionnaire. The 
Secretary-General is asked to prepare 
this special questionnaire with the 
assistance of experts. 

The resolution then emphasizes 
the importance of a high level and 
regular flow of international invest- 
ment capital and of the need to pre- 
vent lapses in the flow associated 
with economic recessions. These spe- 
cific recommendations to govern- 
ments are: that they should seek to 
avoid measures likely to have serious 
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adverse effects on the balance of pay- 
ments position or employment levels 
of other countries; that in the event 
of a domestic recession they should 
try to offset such consequences on 
the balance of payments and employ- 
ment levels of other countries; that 
they should continue to co-operate 
to investigate ways and means of pre- 
venting the spread of such recession. 

In the event of a recession, the In- 
ternational Bank is recommended to 
take all possible opportunities of in- 
creasing its resources and expanding 
the volume of its lending—inter alia 
by making the fullest use of its bor- 
rowing capacity. The International 
Monetary Fund is also recommended 
to assist its members as fully and 
readily as its Articles permit. In ad- 
dition the Secretary-General is in- 
structed to appoint a small group of 
experts to study alternative practical 
ways of reducing the international 
impact of recessions, and the Eco- 
nomic, Employment and Develop- 
ment Commission is to study their 
report and make recommendations to 
the Council. 

(d) Recommendations to facili- 
tate the international mobility of la- 
bor for the solution of full employ- 
ment problems. 

Governments, specialized agencies 
and the Secretary-General are rec- 
ommended to pursue action already 
taken in the field of migration. 

In a final series of recommenda- 
tions, the Council took action for 
further study of unemployment par- 
ticularly in the less developed coun- 
tries. The Secretary-General was re- 
quested to appoint a small group of 
experts to study national and inter- 
national measures to cope with un- 
employment and under-employment 
in under-developed countries. The 
Economic, Employment and Devel- 
opment Commission was asked to 
study this report and make recom- 
mendations for action to the Coun- 
cil. The Secretary-General and the 
specialized agencies were requested 
to give technical assistance to gov- 
ernments asking for it for the pur- 
pose of implementing this resolution. 


28. Economic development of un- 
der-developed countries: Report of 
the Social Council (resolution 306 
(IV) of November 16, 1949). 


NOTE: On November 16, last year, 
the Assembly recommended that the 
Economic and Social Council should 
report annually on measures being 
taken to promote economic develop- 
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ment, together with recommenda- 
tions for improving such measures, 
if necessary. At the same time, the 
Assembly looked forward specifically 
to receiving the Council’s studies and 
recommendations on _ international 
action concerning the urgent prob- 
lems of all aspects of financing the 
economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries. 

These problems, and methods of 
meeting them, were considered at the 
eleventh session of the Council. 
Prior to this, however, a group of 
experts appointed by the Secretary- 
General, prepared a report on in- 
creasing and channelizing domestic 
savings for development purposes. 
Further consideration was given to 
financing problems by the Sub-Com- 
mission on Economic Development, 
whose report, together with that of 
the experts, provided background for 
the Council’s deliberations. 

The Council recognized that a 
more rapid increase of production in 
under-developed countries was essen- 
tial not only to raise employment 
levels and living standards but also 
for the growth of world economy. 
For speeding up their economic de- 
velopment it was not only necessary 
to mobilize domestic savings more 
effectively but also to have an ex- 
panded and more stable flow of for- 
eign capital investment. The Council 
accordingly drew up a number of 
specific recommendations to these 
ends. (Text of Council’s resolution 
on methods of financing economic 
development is given in Doc. E/ 
1843). 

The Council’s report to the Assem- 
bly (not yet issued) will cover work 
done in the field of technical assist- 
ance as well as other aspects of eco- 
nomic development. 

There are two United Nations 
technical assistance programs. One, 
the so-called “regular” program, is 
financed out of the regular United 
Nations budget. Last year the As- 
sembly placed it on a continuing 
basis (resolution 305 (IV) of No- 
vember 16). The second is the ex- 
panded program, a co-operative effort 
of the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies, financed out of a 
Special Account, made up of volun- 
tary contributions from governments. 
A Conference was held at Lake Suc- 
cess from June 12-14 this year to 
finalize arrangements for financing 
this program (resolution 304 (IV) 
of November 16, 1949 and Council 
resolution 222 (IX) A, of August 
15, 1949). 


At its eleventh session the Council 
recommended (Doc. E/1845 of Au- 
gust 15, 1950) that the Assembly: 
note with approval that the Secre- 
tary-General had included the same 
amount for the regular program in 
his 1951 budget as the Assembly had 
appropriated for it in 1950; and 
recommend that requests to the Sec- 
retary-General for technical assist- 
ance which cannot be financed out 
of the regular United Nations budget 
would be eligible for financing from 
the Special Account set up for the 
expanded program. 


29. Co-ordination between the 
United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies: 


(a) Agreements between the Unit- 
ed Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies: Report of the Economic and 
Social Council (resolution 309 (IV) 
of November 24, 1949) 

NOTE: At its last session, the As- 
sembly asked the Economic and So- 
cial Council to report on possible 
revisions to the agreement between 
the United Nations and specialized 
agencies. Acting on the report of its 
Co-ordination Committee (E/1810), 
the Council recommended (E/1841) 
that unless the matter were raised by 
the Assembly, the Secretary-General, 
or any specialized agency, it would 


-be unnecessary for the Council to 


consider the question of revisions 
until more experience in the working 
of the agreements had been obtained. 


(b) Concentration of effort and 
resources: Report of the Economic 
and Social Council (resolution 310 
(IV) of November 24, 1949) 

NOTE: At its last session the As- 
sembly recommended various mea- 
sures to counter the proliferation of 
activities and multiplicity of projects 
and programs which might impair 
the effectiveness of the United Na- 
tions and specialized agencies. The 
Secretary-General was asked to assist 
the Council to this end. In a report 
to the Council’s eleventh session, pre- 
pared in consultation with the spe- 
cialized agencies (E/1683 and Add. 
1) he put forward a number of 
specific measures with a view to con- 
centrating the efforts and resources 
of the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies. Approving his pro- 
posals, the Council decided to trans- 
mit his report to the Assembly, 
together with the conclusions of its 
Co-ordination Committee on the 
matter (Doc. E/1810). 
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(c) Administrative budgets of the 
specialized agencies: Report of the 
Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions. 

NOTE: In accordance with the 
agreements between the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies 
(other than the International Bank 
and the International Monetary 
Fund) the General Assembly exam- 
ines the administrative budgets of 
the specialized agencies, making rec- 
ommendations if necessary. Among 
the background papers on this, the 
Assembly will have before it a report 
by the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions 
(not yet issued). 

(d) Administrative and budgetary 
co-ordination between the United 
Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies: report of the Secretary-General. 

NOTE: On November 24 last year 
(resolution 311 (IV)) the Assembly 
asked the Secretary-General and the 
heads of the specialized agencies to 
intensify their efforts to achieve a 
common form of budget. It also 
asked them to continue their studies 
of the organization of administrative 
and financial services to achieve 
maximum economy and efficiency. 
To this end, there will be a report 
by the Secretary-General (not yet 
issued) which reviews what has been 
done in the past year on administra- 
tive and budgetary co-ordination and 
makes a number of recommendations 
on this matter, which was also con- 
sidered at the eleventh session of the 
Economic and Social Council. 


30. Draft Convention of Freedom 
of Information: report of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (resolu- 
tion 313 (IV) of October 20, 1949). 


NOTE: At the second part of its 
third session in 1948, the General 
Assembly approved a Convention on 
the International Transmission of 
News and the Right of Correction. 
It also began consideration of a draft 
Convention on Freedom of Informa- 
tion, drawn up by the United Nations 
Conference on Freedom of Informa- 
tion and of the Press and transmitted 
to the Assembly by the seventh ses- 
sion of the Economic and Social 
Council. The Assembly decided to 
refer the draft to its fourth session, 
resolving at the same time that until 
it had taken definite action, the Con- 
vention on the International Trans- 
mission of News and the Right of 
Correction should not be open to 
signature. 

At its fourth session, the Assem- 
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bly recommended to the Economic 
and Social Council that it request the 
Commission on Human Rights to 
include in the draft Covenant of 
Human Rights adequate provisions 
on freedom of information, taking 
into account the work already done 
on the draft Convention on Freedom 
of Information (Docs. A/961 and 
A/C, 3/518). At the same time, it 
decided to postpone further action 
on the draft Convention on Freedom 
of Information to its fifth session 
pending receipt of, or a progress re- 
port on, the draft International Cove- 
nant of Human Rights. (See also 
item No. 7 of the Supplementary 
List). 


31. Advisory social welfare serv- 
ices: report of the Economic and 
Social Council (resolution 316 (IV) 
of November 17, 1949). 


NOTE: At its fourth session, the 
Assembly authorized the Secretary- 
General to place on a continuing 
basis, rather than on the former year- 
to-year basis, the advisory social wel- 
fare services originally authorized by 
the Assembly in 1946. At the same 
time, the Assembly requested the 
Economic and Social Council to re- 
view the terms of the original resolu- 


tion in the light of this decision and 
of discussions and suggestions made 
in the Third Committee, and to rec- 
ommend any necessary modifications 
to its next session. 

Accordingly, the Council at its 


last session unanimously recom- 
mended on July 18, 1950 (Doc. 
E/1782) that the Assembly should 
authorize the Secretary-General: (1) 
to arrange for a requisite number 
of social welfare experts to provide 
advisory services at the request of 
governments to help put into prac- 
tice new social welfare methods; (2) 
to make provision for suitably quali- 
fied social welfare officials to observe 
and familiarize themselves with the 
experience and practice of other 
countries in any social welfare 
branch; (3) to provide a service to 
enable those unable to obtain pro- 
fessional social welfare training in 
their own countries to receive such 
training in other countries having 
the necessary facilities; (4) to plan 
experimental or demonstration pro- 
jects in various phases of social wel- 
fare, with the tools and equipment 
needed; (5) to furnish technical 
films and publications; and (6) to 
plan and conduct seminars. 

Under the Council’s recommenda- 
tion the Secretary-General would be 


authorized to budget the sums neces- 
sary to make this operational pro- 
gram effective and would be in- 
structed to carry out the program in 
accordance with three policies: (1) 
the government concerned shall de- 
cide the kind of service to be ren- 
dered; (2) the Secretary-General 
shall furnish the experts and serv- 
ices; and (3) the Secretary-General 
shall decide the amount of services 
and the conditions under which they 
are to be furnished to the various 
countries, having due regard to the 
greater needs of the underdeveloped 
areas and in accordance with the 
principle that each requesting gov- 
ernment should participate financial- 
ly to the maximum possible. 

Lastly, the Secretary-General 
should report regularly on the meas- 
ures he had taken to the Social Com- 
mission so that the latter might 
formulate additional recommenda- 
tions from time to time. 


32. Refugees and Stateless Per- 
sons (resolutions 319 (IV) of De- 
cember 3, 1949). 


(a) Provisions for the function- 
ing of the High Commissioner's Of- 
fice for Refugees: draft resolution 
proposed by the Economic and So- 
cial Council. 

NOTE: On December 3, 1949 the 
General Assembly decided to estab- 
lish as of January 1, 1951 a High 
Commissioner’s Office for Refugees. 
(The International Refugee Organi- 
zation is scheduled to go out of 
existence on March 31, 1951). The 
Assembly resolution outlined the 
functions of the High Commissioner 
and requested the Secretary-General 
to submit to the Economic and So- 
cial Council draft provisions to im- 
plement the resolution and a draft 
budget. The Council was asked to 
consider these and submit to the 
Assembly provisions for the function- 
ing of the office together with recom- 
mendations for defining the term 
“refugee.” 

At its eleventh session the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council consid- 
ered the Secretary-General’s draft 
(E/1669) and adopted a draft reso- 
lution on August 16, 1950 (E/1835). 
Under this, the General Assembly 
would call upon the governments to 
co-operate with the High Commis- 
sioner in a number of specific meas- 
ures such as becoming parties to con- 
ventions on refugees and implement- 
ing them, making special arrange- 
ments to improve the situation of 
refugees, admitting refugees to their 
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territories, co-operating in voluntary 
repatriation, promoting assimilation 
and naturalization of refugees, pro- 
viding travel and other documents, 
permitting transfer of assets, and in- 
forming the High Commissioner on 
the refugee position. 

To this draft resolution the Coun- 
cil annexed a Statute of the High 
Commissioner’s Office covering the 
general principles; organization; 


powers, functions and competence; 
and other provisions. 


(b) Definitions of the term “refu- 
gee” to be applied by the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees: recom- 
mendations of the Economic and So- 
cial Council. 

NOTE: A definition of the term 
“refugee” was set forth by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its 
eleventh session as Article I of the 
draft Convention relating to the sta- 
tus of refugees. 

In the Council discussions preced- 
ing adoption of the draft, two oppos- 
ing views had been expressed. One 
advocated that the definition should 
set out specific categories of refu- 
gees; the other urged a broad defi- 
nition covering all legitimate refu- 
gees. By a vote of 10 to 2 with 3 
abstentions, the Council adopted a 
definition which sets out specific 
categories to which the term “refu- 
gee” shall apply. The categories are 
those for a person: 

“(1) who in the period between 
August 1, 1914 and December 15, 
1946 was considered a refugee un- 
der the Arrangements of May 12, 
1926 and June 30, 1928 or under 
the Conventions of October 28, 1933 
and February 10, 1938, and the pro- 
tocol of September 14, 1939; 

“(2) who has been accepted by 
the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion as falling under its mandate; 

“(3) who has had, or has, well- 
founded fear of being the victim of 
persecution for reasons of race, reli- 
gion, nationality or political opinion, 
as a results of events in Europe be- 
fore January 1, 1951, or circum- 
stances directly resulting from such 
events, and owing to such fear, has 
had to leave, shall leave, or remains 
outside the country of his nationality, 
before or after January 1, 1951, and 
is unable, or owing to such fear or 
for reasons other than personal con- 
venience unwilling, to avail himself 
of the protection of the government 
of the country of his nationality, or, 
if he has no nationality, has left, 
shall leave, or remains outside the 
country of his former habitual resi- 
dence.” 
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(c) Problems of assistance to refu- 
gees: Memorandum from the Gen- 
eral Council of the International 
Refugee Organization of October 20, 


NOTE: The IRO memorandum of 
October 20, 1949 which dealt with 
the cessation of IRO operations, and 
with special difficulties the agency 
was encountering in completing its 
program, was considered by the As- 
sembly at its last session, which on 
December 3, 1949 decided to ad- 
dress an urgent appeal to all states 
to furnish 1RO with the widest pos- 
sible assistance, and further decided 
to postpone until the fifth session 
“the examination of the problem of 
assistance raised by the memorandum 
should these problems still be in 
existence at that date.” 


(d) Election of the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. 

NOTE: According to the Statute of 
the High Commissioner’s Office as 
recommended by the Council for 
Assembly approval (Doc. E/1835), 
the High Commissioner “shall be 
elected by the General Assembly on 
the nomination of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. The terms of appointment of 
the High Commissioner shall be pro- 
posed by the Secretary-General and 
approved by the General Assembly. 
The High Commissioner shall be 
elected for a term of three years 
from January 1, 1951... .” It is also 
proposed that the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office for Refugees be lo- 
cated in Geneva. 

The Council also adopted two 
other resolutions on refugees and 
stateless persons at its eleventh ses- 
sion (E/1818). By the first it sub- 
mitted to the Assembly the report of 
the ad hoc Committee on Refugees 
and Stateless Persons which contains 
a Draft Convention relating to the 
status of refugees, together with the 
comments of the governments; in- 
structed the Secretary-General to re- 
convene the ad hoc Committee so 
that it may prepare a revised draft 
for the Assembly. In the other reso- 
lution the Council recommended that 
states involved in changes of terri- 
torial sovereignty should provide for 
the avoidance of statelessness; in- 
vited states to examine applications 
for naturalization sympathetically 
and, if necessary, re-examine their 
nationality laws; and requested the 
Secretary-General to seek informa- 
tion from states on these matters and 
report to the Council. The resolu- 
tion also urged the International Law 
Commission to expedite the neces- 
sary draft convention or conven- 


tions to eliminate statelessness (see 
also Item 4 of Supplementary List). 


33. Administrative unions affect- 
ing Trust Territories: report of the 
Trusteeship Council (resolution 
326 (IV) of November 15, 1949). 


NOTE: In November 1948, the 
General Assembly endorsed the ob- 
servations of the Trusteeship Council 
that an administrative union “must 
remain strictly administrative in its 
nature and in its scope, and that its 
operation must not have the effect of 
creating any conditions which will 
obstruct the separate development of 
the Trust Territory in the field of 
political, economic, social and edu- 
cational advancement, as a distinct 
entity.” The Assembly requested the 
Trusteeship Council to investigate 
the question of administrative unions 
in all its aspects. The Council set up 
a special committee for this purpose, 
and later submitted a report to the 
fourth Assembly session, although it 
had not been able to complete the 
investigation. 

By its resolution of November 15, 
1949, the Assembly recommended 
that the Trusteeship Council com- 
plete its investigations and present a 
special report to the fifth Assembly 
session. On July 11, 1950 the Trus- 
teeship Council receive the report of 
its Committee on Administrative 
Unions (T/L.96) and decided to 
transmit this to the Assembly. The 
Council also approved a resolution 
(see pages 181 to 183 of the Trus- 
teeship Council Report, (Doc. A/ 
1306)) which submits observations 
on administrative unions with re- 
spect to Cameroons under British ad- 
ministration, New Guinea, Ruanda- 
Urundi and Tanganyika. The reso- 
lution also sets forth a series of safe- 
guards considered necessary to avoid 
the possibility of any administrative 
union operating in such a manner as 
to prejudice the attainment of the 
objectives of the trusteeship system. 
The resolution also established a 
Standing Committee on Administra- 
tive Unions to examine regularly the 
operation of administrative unions. 
Members of this Committee are Ar- 
gentina, Philippines, New Zealand, 
and United States. 


34. Information from non-self- 
governing territories: 

(a) Summary and analysis of in- 
formation transmitted under Article 
73e of the Charter: Report of the 
Secretary-General. 

NOTE: For the General Assembly 
and any special committee which it 
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may appoint, the Secretary-General 
was asked to prepare, during 1949 
and every three years thereafter, full 
summaries and analyses of the infor- 
mation transmitted, showing the 
progress achieved in the non-self- 
governing territories in the economic, 
social and educational fields. In the 
intervening years, annual supple- 
ments are to be prepared. 

Accordingly, for this year, the Sec- 
retary-General has prepared annual 
supplements, containing summaries 
of the main statistical changes re- 
corded and of the progress achieved 
in development plans, as well as an- 
alyses on agricultural and economic 
conditions, public health, labor, so- 
cial welfare and education in non- 
self-governing territories. 

The Secretary-General has also 
prepared annual summaries of infor- 
mation voluntarily transmitted under 
the optional category in relation to 
the geography, history, people of and 
human rights in the territories con- 
cerned. 


(b) Information transmitted under 
Article 73e of the Charter: Report 
of the Special Committee. 

NOTE: Under Article 73e Mem- 
ber nations having responsibilities 
for the administration ‘of non-self- 
governing territories are required to 
transmit to the Secretary-General in- 
formation relating to the economic, 
social and educational conditions in 
those territories. At its first, second 
and third sessions, the General As- 
sembly appointed a Special Commit- 
tee to examine and report on the 
information thus furnished. At its 
fourth session, the Assembly decided 
to constitute the Special Committee 
for a three-year period. The Special 
Committee comprises members trans- 
mitting information under this Ar- 
ticle and of an equal number of 
non-administering members, elected 
by the Fourth Committee on behalf 
of the Assembly on as wide a geo- 
graphical basis as possible. This 
Committee, consisting of Australia, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, United King- 
dom and United States (members 
transmitting information) and of 
Brazil, Egypt, India, U.S.S.R., Mex- 
ico, Philippines, Venezuela and 
Sweden (non-administering countries 
elected) convened at Lake Success on 
August 18, 1950, and is still in ses- 
sion. It will submit its report to the 
General Assembly. 


(c) Election of two members of the 
Special Committee 
NOTE: Of the elected members on 
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the Committee (see (b) above) four 
were elected for a term of three 
years, two for a term of two years, 
and two for one year. Elections for 
the last two seats—now held by Ven- 
ezuela and Sweden—will take place 
at the coming session. 


35. Question of South-West Af- 
rica: advisory opinion of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice (reso- 
lution 338 (IV) of December 6, 
1949). 


NOTE: An advisory opinion con- 
cerning the international status of 
South-West Africa was given by the 
International Court of Justice on 
July 11, 1950. 

This opinion which had been re- 
quested by the General Assembly on 
December 6, 1949 (resolution 338 
(IV), began by answering the gen- 
eral question of what was the inter- 
national status of the Territory. 

The Court was of the unanimous 
opinion that South-West Africa is a 
territory under international mandate 
which was assumed by the Union of 
South Africa on December 17, 1920. 

The Court answered specific ques- 
tions put by the Assembly to the 
following effect: 

(a) By 12 votes to 2, the Court 
found that the Union continues to 
have international obligations as 
stated in Article 22 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and in the 
Mandate, as well as the obligation to 
transmit petitions from the inhabi- 
tants of the Territory. The opinion 
added that supervisory functions are 
to be exercised by the United Nations 
to which annual reports and petitions 
are to be submitted. Reference to the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice is to be placed by reference 
to the International Court of Justice 
under Articles 7 of the Mandate and 
37 of the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice. 

(b) The Court was of the unani- 
mous opinion that the provisions of 
Chapter XII do apply to the Terri- 
tory in the sense that they provide a 
means by which the Territory may 
be brought under Trusteeship. By a 
vote of 8 to 6, the Court found that 
the Charter does not impose upon 
the Union of South Africa the legal 
obligation to place the Territory 
under Trusteeship. 

(c) The Court was of the unani- 
mous opinion that the Union of 
South Africa acting alone is not com- 
petent to modify the international 
status of the Territory. Such compe- 
tence to determine and modify the 


international status of South-West 
Africa rests with the Union acting 
with the consent of the United Na- 
tions. 


36. Headquarters of the United 
Nations: report of the Secretary- 
General (resolution 350 (IV) of 
November 24, 1949). 


NOTE: The report of the Secre- 
tary-General (not yet issued.) will 
deal with the progress of construc- 
tion, the beginning of the transfer 
of the Secretariat from the Interim 
Headquarters to Manhattan, supply 
of materials and equipment required 
for the Permanent Headquarters, and 
the work of the Board of Art Ad- 
visers appointed in March 1950 to 
advise the Secretary-General on mat- 
ters of art and on offers of gifts for 
the Permanent Headquarters. 


37. Financial reports and accounts 
and reports of the Board of Audi- 
tors: 


(a) United Nations, for the finan- 
cial year ended December 31, 1949. 

(b) United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, for the 
financial year ended December 31, 
1949, 

(c) United Nations Relief for 
Palestine Refugees, for the period 
December 1, 1948 to April 30, 1950. 


38. Status of budgetary authori- 
zations for the financial year 
1950: 


(a) Statement of 1950 budget ex- 
penses to June 30, 1950. 

(b) Advances from the Working 
Capital Fund: report of the Secre- 
tary-General (resolution 358 (IV) 
of December 19, 1949). 

(c) Unforeseen and extraordinary 
expenses for 1950: report of the 
Secretary-General (resolution 357 
(IV) of December 10, 1949). 

(d) Supplementary estimates for 
1950: report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, ° 


39. Budget estimates for the fi- 
nancial year 1951: 


(a) Budget estimates prepared by 
the Secretary-General. 

(b) Salary, allowance and leave 
system of the United Nations: re- 
port of the Secretary-General. 

(c) Reports of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. 

NOTE: (a) The Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s budget estimates for 1951 
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(Doc. A/1267) set total expendi- 
tures for 1951 at $45,450,800 and 
income at $6,007,500 which would 
leave a net expenditure for the year 
of $39,443,300. (The approved bud- 
get for 1950 was $41,641,773 (ex- 
clusive of $8,000,000 provided for 
an international regime for Jeru- 
salem. ) 

The Advisory Committee’s report 
on the budget estimates (Doc. 
A/1312) recommends various re- 
ductions in the budget estimates to 
reduce the total expenditures to 
$43,827,000 — a _ reduction of 
$1,623,800. 


(b) and (c). The Secretary-Gen- 
eral submitted to the last Assembly 
session a report of a Committee of 
Experts on Salary, Allowance and 
Leave Systems, together with his 
own report on their recommenda- 
tions which, in the main, he ac- 
cepted. The Assembly, in approving 
the 1950 budget, decided that these 
two reports should be referred to 
the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
with the request that it submit its 
conclusions and recommendations on 
them to the fifth regular session of 
the Assembly. 

The report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee (Doc. A/1313) summarizes 
the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Experts and gives the Ad- 
visory Committee’s views on the 
various proposals regarding organi- 
zation and classification of the staff, 
salaries, allowances, leave and social 
security provisions. 


40. Scale of assessments for the 
apportionment of the expense of 
the United Nations: report of the 
Committee on Contributions (reso- 
lution 343 (IV) of October 20, 
1949). 


NOTE: In its report (Doc. 
A/1330), the ten-member Comrmit- 
tee on Contributions recommends 
changes in the scale of assessments 
for 23 Members. Slight increases are 
recommended for Afghanistan, Bye- 
lorussia, Canada, Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Greece, Guatemala, India, 
Pakistan, Poland, Ukraine, U.S.S.R., 
Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. Slight 
reductions are recommended in the 
case of Australia, Chile, Egypt, 
Netherlands, Sweden, Syria, Thai- 
land, and South Africa. In the case 
of the United States the Committee 
recommends reducing the assess- 
ment from 39.79 to 38.92 percent, a 
reduction of 0.87 percent. 
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41. Permanent Financial Regula- 
tions to the United Nations: report 
of the Secretary-General. 


NOTE: A proposed set of Perma- 
nent Regulations to govern the finan- 
cial administration of the United Na- 
tions, including the International 
Court of Justice, are set forth in the 
Secretary-General’s report (Doc. 
A/1331). 


42. Permanent Staff Regulations 
of the United Nations: report of 
the Secretary-General. 


NOTE: This report will be issued 
later. 


43. Appointments to fill vacan- 
cies in the membership of subsid- 
iary bodies of the General As- 
sembly. 


(a) Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions. 

NOTE: This is a nine-member 
committee. Three members retire 
each year after serving three year 
terms, and are elegible for reappoint- 
ment. The present members are: 
Thanassis Aghnides (Greece), Andre 
Ganem (France), William O. Hall 
(United States), L. C. Hsia (China), 
Valentin I. Kabushko (U.S.S.R.), 
Olyntho P. Machado (Brazil), Sir 
William Matthews (United King- 
dom), Jan Papanek (Czechoslo- 
vakia), and N. Sundaresan (India). 
At the end of this year the terms 
of office of Mr. Ganem, Mr. Papa- 
nek and Mr. Sundaresan expire. 

In a note to the Assembly (Doc. 
A/1318), the Secretary-General sug- 
gests that as in previous sessions, the 
Fifth Committee should recommend 
persons to fill the three vacancies. 


(b) Committee on Contributions. 

NOTE: This is a ten-member com- 
mittee. Three members retire each 
year in rotation after serving a three 
year term (four retire every third 
year). Retiring members are eligible 
for reappointment. The present mem- 
bers of the Committee are: Rafik 
Asha (Syria), H. Campion (United 
Kingdom), Rene Charron (France), 
P. M. Chernyshev (U.S.S.R.), Sey- 
mour Jacklin (Union of South Af- 
rica), Kan Lee (China), Frank Pace 
(United States), Josue Saenz (Mex- 
ico), Mitchell W. Sharp (Canada), 
Miss M. Z. N. Witteveen (Nether- 
lands). At the end of this year terms 
of office of Mr. Rafik Asha, Mr. H. 
Campion and Miss M. Z. N. Witt- 
eveen expire. 





In a note to the Assembly (Doc. 
A/1319), the Secretary-General sug- 
gests that as in previous sessions, the 
Fifth Committee should recommend 
persons to fill the three vacancies. 


(c) Board of Auditors. 

NOTE: The Board of Auditors 
consists of three members. At each 
regular session the Assembly ap- 
points an auditor to take office from 
July 1 of the following year, and to 
serve for a period of three years. 
The election this year will be to fill 
the vacancy created by the expiry 
on June 30, 1951 of the term of 
office of the Auditor-General of 
Colombia. The Secretary-General 
suggests (Doc. A/1320) that the 
Fifth Committee recommend the 
Member State whose Auditor-Gen- 
eral (or equivalent officer) may be 
appointed to fill the vacancy. The 
present membership of the Commit- 
tee comprises the Auditors-General 
of Canada, Colombia and Denmark. 


(d) Investments Committee: con- 
firmation of the appointment made 
by the Secretary-General. 

NOTE: A draft resolution will be 
submitted to the Assembly to con- 
firm the appointment of a member 
to replace Mr. Jacques Rueff, whose 
present members of the Investments 
Committee are: Ivar Rooth, Manag- 
ing Director of the Bank of Sweden; 
Leslie R. Rounds, First Vice Presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York; Jacques Rueff, Hon- 
orary Governor of the Bank of 
France. 


(e) United Nations Administrative 
Tribunal 

NOTE: At its last session the Gen- 
eral Assembly established a United 
Nations Administrative Tribunal to 
hear and pass judgment upon appli- 
cations alleging non-observance of 
contracts of employment of staff 
members of the Secretariat, or the 
terms of appointment of staff mem- 
bers. By the Statute of the Tribunal, 
this body is composed of seven mem- 
bers, no two of whom may be na- 
tionals of the same state. Members 
are appointed by the General Assem- 
bly for three years, except that in 
the case of those initially appointed, 
the terms of two members shall ex- 
pire at the end of one year, and the 
terms of two members shall expire 
at the end of two years. 

The Committee as appointed last 
year had the following members: 
Madame Paul Bastid, Lt.-General His 
Highness the Maharaja of Nowana- 
gar, Omar Loutfi, Roland Andrew 
Egger, Dr. Emilio N. Oribe, Sir Sid- 
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ney Caine, and Dr. Vladimir Out- 
rata. 

The Assembly will be called upon 
at this session to elect three members 
—two to fill vacancies by the ex- 
piry of the terms of office of Sid 
Sydney Caine and Dr. Vladimir Out- 
rata, who were elected for one year, 
and the third to replace and complete 
the term of office of Mr. Omar Lout- 
fi, who was elected for a term of 
three years but who resigned on May 
25, 1950. 

The Secretary-General suggests 
(Doc. S/1321) that the Fifth Com- 
mittee recommend persons to fill 
these vacancies. 


44. United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Fund: annual report of 
the United Nations Staff Pension 
Committee. 


NOTE: The report is contained in 
Document A/1335. 


45. Expenses of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board. Assessment 
of non-members of the United 
Nations, signatories of the Con- 
vention of February 19, 1925 re- 
lating to narcotic drugs: report of 
the Secretary-General (resolution 
353 (IV) of November 24, 1949). 


NOTE: On March 2, 1949 the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council adopted a 
resolution (201 (VIII), the last para- 
graph of which recommended that 
the Secretary-General, in consultation 
with the Permanent Central Opium 
Board, prepare plans for assessing 
signatories of the 1925 Convention 
relating to narcotic drugs, who are 
not Members of the United Nations, 
for their fair share of the expenses 
of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board, and submit such plans to the 
Fourth Session of the General As- 
sembly. 

On November 24, 1949, the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in noting this recom- 
mendation, requested the Secretary- 
General: 

(1) To undertake a_ thorough 
study of this general question, re- 
gard being had to the total expenses 
incurred in connection with the in- 
ternational administration of nar- 
cotic drugs and of such other func- 
tions or powers, responsibility for 
which is shared by non-members of 
the United Nations under existing 
treaties; 

(2) To submit the results of this 
study, together with appropriate rec- 
ommendations for the consideration 
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of the General Assembly at its next 
regular session. 

The Secretary-General’s 
will be issued later. 


report 


46. Organization of a United Na- 
tions postal administration: re- 
port of the Secretary-General (re- 
solution 342 (IV) of October 20, 
1949). 


NOTE: The Assembly resolution 
requested the Secretary-General to 
continue preparations for the estab- 
lishment of a United Nations Postal 
Administration. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report covering negotiations 
with the United States Postal Au- 
thorities which have since been going 
on, is expected to be published be- 
fore the opening of the session. 


47. United Nations Telecommuni- 
cations System: report of the Sec- 
retary-General (resolution 240 (III) 
of November 18, 1948). 


NOTE: At its third session, the As- 
sembly approved in principle the es- 
tablishment of a United Nations tele- 
communications system. Reaffirming 
the United Nations position as an 
operating agency in the field of in- 
ternational telecommunications, it 
called upon all Member governments 
to support at all international tele- 
communications conferences United 
Nations requirements for frequen- 
cies and services envisaged in the re- 
port of the Advisory Committee on 
United Nations Telecommunications 
(A/335). It also instructed the Sec- 
retary-General to present to the 1950 
Assembly session his recommenda- 
tions for establishing a United Na- 
tions telecommunications system. 

The Secretary-General’s report will 
be available before the opening of 
the Assembly. 


48. Convention on the declara- 
tion of death of missing persons: 
report of the Secretary-General 
(resolution 369 (IV) of December 
3, 1949). 


NOTE: In accordance with the As- 
sembly’s resolution of December 3, 
1949, a United Nations Conference 
on Declaration of Death of Missing 
Persons met at Lake Success from 
March 15 through April 6, 1950 and 
established and opened for accession 
the Convention on the Declaration 
of Death of Missing Persons (Doc. 
A/CONF.1/9). 

Paragraph 1 of Article 8 of this 
Convention provides that “there shall 


be established within the framework 
of the United Nations an Interna- 
tional Bureau for the Declaration of 
Death. The Secretary-General of the 
United Nations shall determine its 
seat, composition, organization and 
method of operation.” Article 15 of 
this Convention states that “the es- 
tablishment of the International Bu- 
reau provided for in Article 8 shall 
require the approval of the General 
Assembly. .. .” 

Although the Convention has not 
yet entered into force the Secretary- 
General suggests in his report (Doc. 
A/1329) that it would be advisable 
for the General Assembly at this 
session to determine whether to ap- 
prove the establishment of the Bu- 
reau. Assembly approval of the es- 
tablishment of the Bureau and of 
the necessary budget, says the Sec- 
retary-General, would enable the Bu- 
reau to be set up as soon as the Con- 
vention comes into force, thirty days 
after accession by two States (no 
accession has yet been received). 

The Secretary-General will also 
submit to the Fifth Committee an 
estimate of expenditures that might 
be anticipated should establishment 
of the Bureau be approved and 
should the Convention enter into 
force. 


49. Question of the majority re- 
quired for the adoption by the 
General Assembly of amendments 
to and parts of proposals relating 
to important questions: report of 
the Secretary-General (resolution 
362 (IV) of October 22, 1949). 


NOTE: In Paragraph 7 of the 
above resolution the General Assem- 
bly requested the Secretary-General 
to make the “thorough legal analy- 
sis,” suggested by the Special Com- 
mittee on Methods and Procedures 
of the General Assembly, of the 
questions raised in paragraph 34 of 
the report of the Special Committee, 
and to submit a report to the fifth 
regular session of the General As- 
sembly. 

The paragraph in question noted 
that the existing rules of procedure 
do not indicate whether amendments 
to proposals requiring a two-thirds 
majority for adoption also have to 
satisfy the same requirement. Nor, 
the Special Committee pointed out, 
do the rules state whether or not, 
when proposals are voted in parts, 
each part requires a two-thirds ma- 
jority for adoption. 
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50. Reparation for injuries incur- 
red in the service of the United 
Nations: report of the Secretary- 
General (resolution 365 (IV) of 
December 1, 1949). 


NOTE: The General Assembly on 
December 1, 1949, requested the 
Secretary-General to submit annual 
reports to subsequent sessions of the 
General Assembly on the status of 
claims for injuries incurred in the 
service of the United Nations. 

By the same resolution, the Gen- 
eral Assembly authorized the Secre- 
tary-General “. . . to bring an in- 
ternational claim against the Govern- 
ment of a State, Member or non- 
member of the United Nations, al- 
leged to be responsible, with a view 
to obtaining the reparation due in 
respect of the damage caused to the 
United Nations and in respect of the 
damage caused to the victim or to 
persons entitled through him and, if 
necessary, to submit to arbitration, 
under appropriate procedures, such 
claims as cannot be settled by nego- 
tiation.” 

In his report to this Assembly, the 
Secretary-General gives details of 
this authorization and lists the fol- 
lowing cases of injuries or death of 
United Nations agents in Palestine: 

(1) The death of Thomas C. Was- 
son, American Consul-General in 
Jerusalem and a member of the Unit- 
ed Nations Truce Commission, who 
was shot by a sniper on May 23, 
1948 in Jerusalem; 

(2) The death of Commandant 
Rene de Labarriere and the wound- 
ing of Commandant Etienne de Can- 
chy, United Nations observers from 
France, who were victims of an ex- 
plosion on July 6, 1948 in the Naz- 
areth region; 

(3) The death of Ole Helge 
Bakke, a member of the Secretariat, 
who was shot by a soldier of the 
Arab Legion near Jerusalem on July 
13, 1948; 


(4) The death of Lt.-Col. Joseph 
Queru and Captain Pierre Jeannel, 
United Nations observers from 
France, who were killed at the Gaza 
airfield on August 28, 1948 by troops 
under Egyptian command; 

(5) The death of Count Folke 
Bernadotte, United Nations Media- 
tor in Palestine, and Col. Andre 
Serot, United Nations observer from 
France, who were killed by irregular 
forces in territory near Israeli control 
in Jerusalem on September 17, 1948. 
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51. Designation of non-member 
States to which a certified copy of 
the Revised General Act for the 
Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes shall be communicated 
by the Secretary-General for the 
purpose of accession to this Act: 
report of the Secretary-General 
(resolution 372 (IV) December 3, 
1949). 


NOTE: On April 28, 1949 the 
General Assembly adopted certain 
amendments to the General Act of 
September 26, 1928 for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes, 
with a view to restoring to the Act 
its original efficacy. 

Paragraph 1 of Article 43 of the 
Revised General Act provides that it 
shall “be open to accession by the 
Members of the United Nations, by 
the non-member States which shall 
have become parties to the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice 
or to which the General Assembly of 
the United Nations shall have com- 
municated a copy for this purpose.” 

To this end, Article 46 instructs 
the Secretary-General to transmit a 
certified true copy of the Revised 
General Act to each of the non- 
member States designated by the 
General Assembly. 

The Secretary-General submitted 
to the Fourth Session of the General 
Assembly a report drawing attention 
to the fact that it rested with the 
General Assembly to give him such 
instructions as it might deem fit in 
this matter. 

The General Assembly resolution 
of December 3, 1949 noted that no 
Member State had as yet adhered to 
the Revised General Act, and there- 
fore decided to defer to a later date 
the consideration of the question re- 
lating to non-member States. 


In the meantime, two Member 
States, Belgium and Sweden, have 
submitted instruments of accession 
to the Revised General Act. As the 
Revised General Act provides that it 
comes into force on the ninetieth day 
following receipt of the second in- 
strument of accession, and as Sweden 
had submitted its instrument of ac- 
cession on June 22, of this year, the 
Revised General Act will come into 
force on September 20, 1950. 

Consequently, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral is submitting the above report 
on the assumption that the General 
Assembly may now wish to designate 
the non-member States to which a 
certified copy of the Revised General 





Act shall be communicated (Doc. 
A/1337). 


52. Report of the International 
Law Commission on the work of 
its second session. 


NOTE: In its report (Doc. A/CN. 
4/34) the International Law Com- 
mission, which held its second session 
in Geneva from June 5, through July 
29, of this year, submits the follow- 
ing three items on which it completed 
its study, for General Assembly con- 
sideration: 

(1) Ways and means for making 
the evidence of customary interna- 
tional law more readily available; 

(2) Formulation of the principles 
of international law recognized in the 
Charter of the Miuwnberg Tribunal 
and in the judgment of the Tribunal; 

(3) Desirability and possibility of 
establishing an international judicial 
organ for the trial of persons charged 
with genocide or other crimes over 
which jurisdiction will be conferred 
upon that organ by international con- 
ventions. 

The report also relates progress on 
questions on which the Commission 
is still working: 

(1) Preparation of a draft code of 
offences against the peace and secur- 
ity of mankind; 

(2) Law of Treaties; 

(3) Regime of the high seas; 

(4) Arbitral procedure. 

The International Law Commis- 
sion was established by the General 
Assembly in 1947. It consists of 15 
international jurists who were elected 
by the General Assembly at its third 
session in 1948. 


53. Draft Declaration on Rights 
and Duties of States: report of the 
Secretary-General (resolution 375 
(IV) of December 6, 1949). 


NOTE: By the above resolution the 
General Assembly, amongst other 
matters, resolved to transmit to 
Member States for consideration, the 
draft Declaration on Rights and 
Duties of States which had been pre- 
pared by the International Law Com- 
mission and submitted by it to the 
General Assembly, together with rel- 
evant documentation, with a request 
that Member States furnish their 
comments and suggestions by July 
1, 1950. 

It also requested Member States 
to furnish at the same time com- 
ments on the following questions: 
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(a) Whether any further action 
should be taken by the General As- 
sembly on the draft Declaration; 

(b) If so, the exact nature of the 
document to be aimed at and the 
future procedure to be adopted in 
relation to it. 

The General Assembly also re- 
quested the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare and publish the suggestions and 
comments submitted by Member 
States, for such use as the General 
Assembly may find desirable. 

Pursuant to this resolution, the 
Secretary-General communicated to 
all Members of the United Nations, 
the documentation produced during 
the fourth session of the General As- 
sembly relating to the draft Declara- 
tion and requested them to submit 
their comments and observations by 
July 1, 1950. 

The report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral contains the replies received by 
August 15 from Member States, 
namely from the Governments of 
Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Egypt, 
France, India, Israel, Syria and the 
United Kingdom. 


54. Draft rules for the calling of 
non-governmental . conferences: 
report of the Secretary-General 
(resolution 367 (IV) of December 
3, 1949). 


NOTE: The Secretary-General was 
requested by this resolution “to pre- 
pare, after consulting the Economic 
and Social Council, draft rules for 
the calling of non-governmental con- 
ferences, with a view to their study 
by the General Assembly.” 

On July 20, 1950, the Economic 
and Social Council approved a set 
of draft rules (Doc. E/1788), and 
recommended that the Secretary- 
General submit these to the General 
Assembly. 

The proposed rules would author- 
ize the Council, after consultation 
with the Secretary-General, to call 
a non-governmental conference on 
any matter within its competence; to 
prescribe the terms of reference, fix 
the date, place and duration of the 
conference, prepare its provisional 
agenda, decide who shall be invited, 
make recommendations for financing 
and other arrangements as it sees fit. 

The Secretary-General would noti- 
fy all Members of any such confer- 
ence, send them copies of the 
agenda, and inform them of the in- 
Vitations issued. 
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55. Registration and publication 
of treaties and _ international 
agreements: report of the Secre- 
tary-General. 


NOTE: The report of the Secre- 
tary-General on this item will be is- 
sued later. 


56. Regulations to give effect to 
article Ill, section 8, of the Head- 
quarters Agreement between the 
United Nations and the United 
States of America: report of the 
Secretary-General. 


NOTE: The report of the Secre- 
tary-General on this item will be is- 
sued later. 


57. Reservations to multilateral 
conventions: item proposed by the 
Secretary-General. 


NOTE: The report of the Secre- 
tary-General on this item will be 
issued later. 


58. Treatment of people of Indian 
origin in the Union of South Af- 
rica: item proposed by India. 


NOTE: In a letter dated July 10, 
1950, India requested the inclusion 
of this item in the _ provisional 
agenda for the coming session (Doc. 
A/1289). The letter recalled that 
this issue had been before the As- 
sembly since 1946, and that in its 
resolution of May 14, 1949 the As- 
sembly had invited the Governments 
of India, Pakistan and the Union 
of South Africa “to enter into dis- 
cussion” of the issue “at a round- 
table conference, taking into con- 
sideration the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United 
Nations and the Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights.” Preliminary talks were 
held in Capetown in February 1950 
at which the parties agreed “to con- 
vene a round-table conference to 
explore all possible ways and means 
of settling the Indian question in 
South Africa.” However, the letter 
continues, the Union of South Africa 
had “resorted to new anti-Indian 
measures” since then, and seemed 
“bent upon proceeding with its pol- 
icy of ‘apartheid’ or segregation.” As 
a result of these developments, the 
Government of India had decided 
that it could not participate in the 
proposed round-table conference, and 
had brought the problem to the 
United Nations. The position of the 
Indians in South Africa had not 
improved in any manner since the 


issue was last discussed in the As- 
sembly, and had even “deteriorated, 
as a result of the Group Areas Act 
and the intensification by the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South 
Africa of its policy of racial segre- 
gation. 

In a 46-page printed booklet, is- 
sued separately, the Government of 
India describes developments since 
the Assembly resolution of May 14, 
1949, and reprints the exchange of 
correspondence between the govern- 
ments. 


59. Permanent invitation to the 
Arab League to attend sessions of 
the General Assembly: item pro- 
posed by Syria. 


NOTE: So far the only documen- 
tation on this item is the letter 
from the Syrian Delegation (Doc. 
A/1290) requesting inclusion of the 
above item on the agenda. 


60. The appropriate adjustment 
of the frontiers between Egypt 
and the former Italian colony of 
Libya with particular reference to 
paragraphs 2 and 3 of Annex XI 
of the Treaty of Peace with Italy: 
item proposed by Egypt. 


NOTE: Egypt submitted this item 
on July 12 (Doc. A/1291). Annex 
XI of the Treaty is entitled “Joint 
Declaration by the Governments of 
the Soviet Union, of the United 
Kingdom, of the United States of 
America and of France Concerning 
Italian Territorial Possessions in 
Africa.” Paragraphs 2 and 3 read as 
follows: 

“(2) The final disposal of the 
territories concerned and the appro- 
priate adjustment of their boundaries 
shall be made by the Four Powers 
in the light of the wishes and wel- 
fare of the inhabitants and the inter- 
ests of peace and security, taking into 
consideration the views of other in- 
terested Governments. 

“(3) If with respect to any of 
these territories the Four Powers are 
unable to agree upon their disposal 
within one year from the coming into 
force of the Treaty of Peace with 
Italy, the matter shall be referred to 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations for a recommendation, and 
the Four Powers agree to accept the 
recommendation and to take appro- 
priate measures for giving effect to 
it.” (See also the annotation to item 
No. 21 of the provisional agenda.) 
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61. Development of a 20-year 
program for achieving peace 
through the United Nations: item 
proposed by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 

NOTE: On June 6, 1950 the Secre- 
tary-General circulated to all Mem- 
ber States his “Memorandum of 
points for consideration in the devel- 
opment of a 20-year program for 
achieving peace through the United 
Nations.” In a covering letter the 
Secretary-General said that the “de- 
terioration of relations between lead- 
ing members of the United Nations 
has created a situation of most seri- 
ous concern for the United Nations 
and the future peace of the world.” 
He had for this reason felt it to be 
his duty “to suggest means by which 
the principles of the Charter and the 
resources of the United Nations 
could be employed to moderate the 
present conflict and to enable a fresh 
start to be made toward eventual 
peaceful solutions of outstanding 
problems.” That, he said, was the 
object of his memorandum, which he 
had personally handed to President 
Truman, Prime Minister Attlee, 
Prime Minister Bidault and General- 
issimo Stalin during the course of his 
trip to various capitals in April and 
May. 

In the memorandum itself, the Sec- 
reary-General enumerated the fol- 
lowing 10 points for consideration in 
the formulation of such a program: 

“1. Inauguration of periodic 
meetings of the Security Council, 
attended by Foreign Ministers, or 
Heads or other members of Govern- 
ments, as provided by the United Na- 
tions Charter and the rules of pro- 
cedure; together with further devel- 
opment and use of other United 
Nations machinery for negotiation, 
mediation and conciliation of inter- 
national disputes. 

“2. A new attempt to make 
progress toward establishing an inter- 
national control system for atomic 
energy that will be effective in pre- 
venting its use for war and promoting 
its use for peaceful purposes. 

“3. A new approach to the prob- 
lem of bringing the armaments race 
under control, not only in the field 
of atomic weapons, but in other wea- 
pons of mass destruction and in con- 
ventional armaments. 

“4. A renewal of serious efforts 
to reach agreement on the armed 
forces to be made available under the 
Charter to the Security Council for 
the enforcement of its decisions. 

“5. Acceptance and application 
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of the principle that it is wise and 
right to proceed as rapidly as possible 
toward universality of membership. 

“6. A sound and active program 
of technical assistance for economic 
development and encouragement of 
broad-scale capital investment, using 
all appropriate private, governmental 
and intergovernmental resources. 

“7. More vigorous use by ll 
Member Governments of the special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations 
to promote, in the words of the Char- 
ter, ‘higher standards of living, full 
employment and conditions of eco- 
nomic and social progress.’ 

“8. Vigorous and continued de- 
velopment of the work of the United 
Nations for wider observance and 
respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms throughout the 
world. 

“9. Use of the United Nations to 
promote, by peaceful means instead 
of by force, the advancement of de- 
pendent, colonial or semi-colonial 
peoples toward a place of equality 
in the world. 

“10. Active and systematic use of 
all the powers of the Charter and all 
the machinery of the United Nations 
to speed up the development of in- 
ternational law toward an eventual 
enforceable world law for a univer- 
sal world society.” 

The item was submitted for the 
agenda of the Assembly on July 26. 


62. Recognition by the United 
Nations of the representation of 
a Member State: item proposed 
by Cuba. 


NOTE: In an explanatory mem- 
orandum (Doc. A/1308), the Cuban 
Delegation recalls the discussion 
which took place, on the initiative 
of the Representative of India, in 
the Security Council and its Com- 
mittee of Experts, on the subject of 





representation and credentials. The 
Security Council’s Committee of Ex- 
perts agreed that “it would be desir- 
able to establish some uniform pro- 
cedure which could be adopted by 
all the organs of the United Nations 
in order that the chances of conflict- 
ing decisions might be minimized.” 
Nevertheless, it was the opinion of 
the majority of the Committee of Ex- 
perts “that the question under con- 
sideration was of such a nature that 
the General Assembly should be the 
organ of the United Nations to in- 
itiate the study and to seek uniform- 
ity and co-ordination with regard to 
the procedure governing representa- 
tion and credentials.” 

The Cuban memorandum explain- 
ed that the proposed item does not 
refer only to the formal problem of 
credentials, but also to the problem 
that arises with regard to the legality 
of the representation of a Member 
state; that is, when the United Na- 
tions has to decide which govern- 
ment has the right to represent 
that state in the Organization. The 
Charter, continued the memoran- 
dum, makes no provision for such 
situation, nor do the Rules of 
Procedure of the main organs give 
any standards by which it may 
concretely and specifically be solved. 
The only questions which existing 
rules provide for and solve, says 
the memorandum, are those that 
may arise in regard to the validity of 
the credentials or powers of the rep- 
resentative or delegate of the govern- 
ment of a Member state “and not 
the question that may arise in regard 
to its representation when the legal- 
ity of the said representation is for 
some reason seriously impugned in 
the United Nations. It is for the solu- 
tion of these cases that the General 
Assembly should provide a uniform 
procedure for the whole organiza- 
tion.” 


Items on Supplementary List 


1. Admission of new Members to 
the United Nations: item pro- 
posed by El Salvador 


NOTE: El Salvador submitted this 
item on July 28 (Doc. A/1309). In 
an explanatory memorandum, dated 
August 10, El Salvador expressed 
“the firm determination to request 
the admission to the United Nations 
of certain sister peoples such as 
those of Italy, Portugal and Ireland, 
three peace-loving nations whose ad- 


mission, if recommended by the Se- 
curity Council and approved by the 
General Assembly, would be a legiti- 
mate triumph for the cause of the 
United Nations, particularly in these 
tragic times when fate is once more 
scourging humanity on the ter- 
rible battlefields of Korea” (Doc. 
A/1315). 

On November 22, the General 
Assembly requested the Security 
Council to reconsider the applica- 
tions of Austria, Ceylon, Finland, 
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Ireland, Italy, Jordan, the Republic 
of Korea, Nepal and Portugal in the 
light of the Assembly’s determina- 
tion that each of these nine coun- 
tries is “a peace-loving state within 
the meaning of Article 4 of the 
Charter, is able and willing to carry 
out the obligations of the Charter, 
and should therefore be admitted 
to membership in the United Na- 
tions.” 

At the same time, the General As- 
sembly adopted two more resolu- 
tions on the question of the admis- 
sion of new members to the United 
Nations, making 11 resolutions in 
all. One resolution (Resolution J), 
requested the International Court of 
Justice for an advisory opinion (see 
annotation to Item 19 of the pro- 
visional agenda). The second (Reso- 
lution K), requested the permanent 
members of the Security Council to 
refrain from using the veto in con- 
nection with the recommendation of 
states for membership in the United 
Nations. It also asked the Security 
Council to “keep under considera- 
tion, in the light of Article 4 (1) 
of the Charter, the pending applica- 
tions of all states which so far have 
not gained admission to the United 
Nations.” . 

In addition to the nine countries 
listed above, the following appli- 
cants have so far not gained admis- 
sion: Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
the Mongolian People’s Republic 
and Romania. 

Article 4, Paragraph 1 of the 
Charter reads as follows: “Member- 
ship in the United Nations is open 
to all other peace-loving states which 
accept the obligations contained in 
the present Charter and, in the judg- 
ment of the Organization, are able 
and willing to carry out these ob- 
ligations.” 


2. Relations of States Members 
of the United Nations with Spain: 
item proposed by the Dominican 
Republic. 


NOTE: In an explanatory memo- 
randum (Doc. A/1314), the Domini- 
can Republic believed it necessary 
to review the situation created by the 
Assembly resolution of December 
12, 1946, in the light of experience 
gained since that date, and especially 
as regards diplomatic relations with 
Spain. It hoped that such a review 
and discussion “will give rise to a 
balance of opinion favorable to a 
suggestion which it is proposed to 
make in order that these relations 
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may continue in a normal manner 
in the future.” 

The Assembly resolution adopted 
on December 12, 1946 by a roll call 
vote of 34 in favor, 6 against, with 
13 abstentions, recommended “that 
the Franco Government of Spain be 
debarred from membership in inter- 
national agencies established by or 
brought into relationship with the 
United Nations, and from participa- 
tion in conferences or. other activi- 
ties which may be arranged by the 
United Nations or by these agencies, 
until a new and acceptable govern- 
ment is formed in Spain.” Further, 
the resolution recommended that the 
Security Council consider adequate 
measures to remedy the situation if, 
within a reasonable time “there is 
not established a government which 
derives its authority from the con- 
sent of the governed, committed to 
respect freedom of speech, religion 
and assembly and to the prompt 
holding of an election in which the 
Spanish people, free from force and 
intimidation and regardless of party, 
may express their will, the Security 
Council consider the adequate meas- 
ures to be taken in order to remedy 
the situation. 

All Members of the United Na- 
tions were recommended to recall 
from Madrid their Ambassadors and 
Ministers plenipotentiary accredited 
there. 

Members were asked to report to 
the Secretary-General on action 
taken in accordance with this recom- 
mendation. 

At the second regular Assembly 
session, in 1947, the First (Political) 
Committee agreed to a resolution, 
one paragraph of which would have 
had the Assembly reaffirm the reso- 
lution of December 12, 1946. How- 
ever, in plenary meeting, this part of 
the Committee’s resolution failed to 
secure the requisite two-thirds ma- 
jority; the vote being 29 for, 16 
against, with 8 abstentions. 

The remaining part of the resolu- 
tion which was adopted by the As- 
sembly on November 17, 1947 by 
29 votes to 6 with 20 abstentions, 
expressed the Assembly’s confidence 
“that the Security Council will ex- 
ercise its responsibilities under the 
Charter as soon as it considers that 
the situation in regard to Spain so 
requires.” 

This resolution was placed on the 
provisional agenda of a Security 
Council meeting of June 25, 1948, 
but by a vote of 2 in favor 
(Ukrainian S.S.R. and U-S.S.R.), 





with 1 against (Argentina) and 8 
abstentions, the Council then de- 
cided not to include the item in its 
agenda. 

The question of Spain was raised 
again at the third regular session of 
the General Assembly and was dis- 
cussed at the second part of that 
session in May 1949. The item had 
been placed on the agenda by Po- 
land. 

On May 4, the delegations of 
Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia and Peru 
submitted a draft resolution to the 
First Committee which called upon 
the Assembly to decide “without 
prejudice to the declarations con- 
tained in the resolution of December 
12, 1946 to leave Member states full 
freedom of action as regards their 
diplomatic relations with Spain.” 

On May 5, Poland submitted a 
draft resolution calling upon Mem- 
ber nations “to comply with the let- 
ter and spirit” of the pronounce- 
ments, declarations and resolutions 
of the General Assembly and which 
recommended all Member states, as 
a first step “to forthwith cease to ex- 
port to Spain arms and ammunition 
as well as all warlike and strategic 
material” and to refrain from enter- 
ing into agreements with Franco 
Spain. 

The First Committee adopted the 
joint proposal by 25 votes to 16, 
with 16 abstentions. All paragraphs 
of the Polish draft were rejected in 
separate votes and no vote was taken 
on the draft as a whole. 

However, the First Committee’s 
resolution failed to secure the re- 
quisite two-thirds majority when it 
came before the plenary meeting. 
The vote then (on May 16, 1949) 
was 26 in favor, 15 against with 16 
abstentions. 

The question of Spain was not in- 
cluded in the agenda of the last 
(fourth) regular Assembly session. 
(See also Item 10 of the Supple- 
mentary List.) 


3. Draft First International Cove- 
nant on Human Rights and meas- 
ures of implementation: item pro- 
posed by the Economic and Social 
Council. 


NOTE: In 1948, when the General 
Assembly adopted the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, it 
did so with the understanding that 
the Declaration would be followed 
up with one or more international 
covenants which would give the 
force of law to as many as possible 
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of the rights proclaimed in the 
Declaration. 

At its eleventh session, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council began 
consideration of the draft of the 
First International Covenant on 
Human Rights, which had been pre- 
pared by the Commission on Human 
Rights. The draft consisted of a 
preamble and 43 articles. The first 
eighteen articles outlined the rights 
and obligations themselves. The re- 
maining articles dealt with provisions 
for ensuring the observance of these 
rights and obligations by govern- 
ments accepting the covenant. 

The Council finally decided to 
transmit the draft First Covenant on 
Human Rights, together with rel- 
evant documentation and records, to 
the fifth session of the General As- 
sembly so that the latter could 
decide on certain questions of policy. 
It also requested the Commission on 
Human Rights to reconsider the 
Draft Covenant afterwards, in the 
light of the Assembly’s directives, 
and to submit a _ revised Draft 
Covenant to the thirteenth session 
of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. 

The following are the questions of 
policy on which the General As- 
sembly is asked to decide: (i) 
The general adequacy of the first 15 
articles of the present draft. (ii) The 
desirability of including special ar- 
ticles in the application of the 
Covenant to federal states and to 
non-self-governing and Trust Terri- 
tories. (iii) The desirability of in- 
cluding articles on economic, social 
and cultural rights. (iv) The ade- 
quacy of the articles relating to im- 


» plementation. 


4. Draft Convention relating to 
the status of refugees: item pro- 
posed by the Economic and Social 
Council. 


NOTE: In the summer of 1949, 
the Economic and Social Council set 
up an ad hoc Committee on State- 
lessness and Related Problems, 
charged with the task of considering 
whether a revised world wide con- 
vention on refugees and _ stateless 
persons was desirable and, if so, to 
prepare the text of an appropriate 
convention. This Committee worked 
out a Draft Convention Relating to 
the Status of Refugees and a Pro- 
tocol on Statelessness, which the 
Council considered at its eleventh 
session. The Council agreed not to 
attempt a detailed re-draft of the 
proposed instruments. It decided to 
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take specific decisions on a defini- 
tion of the term “refugee” as it 
should be understood in the draft 
convention (see Note on Item 32b), 
and to adopt a Preamble to the Con- 
vention. It further decided that the 
ad hoc Committee should then be 
reconvened in Geneva to revise the 
draft agreements in the light of com- 
ments made in the Council’s debate, 
using, however, the definition of 
“refugee” as established by the 
Council and the Preamble adopted 
by the Council. Provision was also 
made for governments especially in- 
terested to make comments and sug- 
gestions. 

The drafts of the two instruments, 
as thus revised will be submitted to 
the General Assembly. 


5. Long-range activities for chil- 
dren. Establishment of United 
Nations International Children’s 
Endowment Fund: item proposed 
by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. 


NOTE: On Angust 11, 1950, the 
Economic and Social Council re- 
solved (Doc. E/1821) that “with a 
view to ensuring the uninterrupted 
continuation and development of the 
activities of the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, _ there 
should be continued a United Na- 
tions fund for children, to be known 
as the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Endowment Fund 
(UNICEF) for the purpose of (a) 
providing supplies, training services, 
and advisory assistance in support 
of the recipient countries’ permanent 
programs for children, and (b) 
meeting relief needs in cases of seri- 
ous emergencies. The resolution also 
set forth provisions for the estab- 
lishment of a United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Board to formulate the 
policies including termination of pro- 
grams and allocation of funds, under 
which the Fund is administered. 
Close collaboration would be main- 
tained between the Fund and the 
specialized agencies. The Executive 
Director of the Fund would be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General, 
after consultation with the Board, 
and would be responsible to him. 
Administrative expenses of the Fund 
woud be covered by appropriations 
in the regular budget of the United 
Nations, while operational activities 
of the Fund, including the costs of 
its field missions, would be financed 
from a special account to which 
would be credited all voluntary con- 





tributions from public or private 
sources. All these proposals would 
become effective as of January 1, 
1951. 

In addition, the Council asked the 
Secretary-General to prepare a draft 
resolution for the Assembly, in 
which its proposals would be em- 
bodied. 


6. Technical assistance for Libya 
after achievement of independ- 
ence: item proposed by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 


NOTE: On August 15, 1950, 
the Economic and Social Council 
adopted two resolutions dealing with 
economic development and _ social 
progress of the former Italian colo- 
nies. By the first, it transmitted to 
the Secretary-General, the executive 
heads of the appropriate specialized 
agencies and the Technical Assist- 
ance Board the Assembly resolution 
of May 17, 1949, which recom- 
mended the Council to take into 
consideration the problems of eco- 
nomic development and social 
progress of the former Italian colo- 
nies in studying and planning its 
activities for the development of un- 
der-developed countries. This As- 
sembly resolution was transmitted 
for guidance in considering requests 
for technical assistance from the ad- 
ministering authorities of these colo- 
nies. The second Council resolution 
dealt specifically with Libya. It drew 
the attention of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the executive heads of the spe- 
cialized agencies, and the Technical 
Assistance Board to the special need 
for early action in Libya. It also 
requested the Secretary-General to 
present to the coming Assembly ses- 
sion specific proposals on the pro- 
cedure which would enable Libya 
to continue to receive technical as- 
sistance after its independence had 
been achieved and before it had be- 
come a Member of the United Na- 
tions or of a specialized agency 
participating in the expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance. (On 
November 21, 1949, the Assembly 
decided that Libya shall be inde- 
pendent by January 1, 1952). 


7. Freedom of Information 


(a) Interference with radio signals 
(Economic and Social Council reso- 
lution 306 B (X1): item proposed by 
the Economic and Social Council. 

NOTE: On the basis of a resolution 
adopted by the Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and of the 
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Press at its fourth session in Monte- 
video, May 1950, the Economic and 
Social Council approved a resolution 
on interference with radio signals at 
its eleventh session. This recalls that 
freedom to listen to radio broadcasts, 
regardless of source, is embodied in 
Article 19 of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, and that Ar- 
ticle 44 of the International Tele- 
communication Convention of 1947 
provides that all stations, whatever 
their purpose, must be established 
and operated in such a manner as 
not to result in harmful interference 
to the radio services or communica- 
tions of other members or associate 
members. The Council stated that 
duly authorized radio operating 
agencies in some countries “are de- 
liberately interfering with the recep- 
tion by the people of those countries 
of certain radio signals originating 
beyond their territories.” It also de- 
clared this type of interference to be 
a violation of the accepted principles 
of freedom of information and it 
condemned all measures of this na- 
ture as a denial of the right of all 
persons to be fully informed concern- 
ing news, opinions and ideas re- 
gardless of frontiers. Transmitting 
to the General Assembly the records 
of its discussions on thé subject, the 
Council recommended that the Gen- 
eral Assembly call upon all Member 
governments to refrain from such 
interference with the right of their 
people to freedom of information. 


(b) Question of the freedom of 
information and of the press in times 
of emergency (Economic and Social 
Council resolution 306 C (IX): item 
proposed by the Economic and So- 
cial Council. 


NOTE: In another resolution based 
on a decision of the Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information and of 
the Press, the Economic and Social 
Council recommended that the Gen- 
eral Assembly urge all Member 
states, when they are compelled to 
declare a state of emergency, to 
limit freedom of information and of 
the press “only in the most excep- 
tional circumstances and then only to 
the extent strictly required by the 
situation.” 


8. Strengthening of democratic 
principles as a means of contribu- 
ting to the maintenance of uni- 
versal peace: item proposed by 
Chile. 


NOTE: This item was submitted by 
the delegation of Chile on August 
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17, (Doc. A/1317) in a letter which 
stated that explanatory memorandum 
would follow. 


9. Palestine 


(a) Repatriation of Palestine refu- 
gees and payment of compensation 
due to them; implementation of Gen- 
eral Assembly resolutions regarding 
this question: item proposed by 
Egypt, by Iraq and Saudi Arabia and 
by Syria. 


NOTE: In similar telegrams dated 
August 17 and 18 (Docs. A/1323, 
1324, 1325, 1326) Egypt, Syria, Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia informed the Sec- 
retary-General that the Political 
Committee of the Arab League had 
unanimously agreed that a request be 
made for the inclusion of this item 
on the Assembly agenda, in addition 
to those already included under the 
heading of Palestine (See Item 20 
above). 


At its third regular Session, when 
establishing the Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine (Resolution 
194 (III)), the Assembly resolved 
that “the refugees wishing to return 
to their homes and live at peace with 
their neighbors, should be permitted 
to do so at the earliest practicable 
date, and that compensation to be 
paid for the property of those choos- 
ing not to return, and for loss of or 
damage to property which, under 
principles of international law or in 
equity, should be made good by the 
government or authorities respon- 
sible.” 


At its fourth regular session, the 
Assembly adopted a resolution (302 
(IV) ) on assistance to Palestine refu- 
gees, which established the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East. 


(b) Report of the United Na- 
tions Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine. 


NOTE: On December 11, 1948 the 
Assembly established a Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine composed 
of France, Turkey and the United 
States of America. The Commission 
was to assume, insofar as it consid- 
ered necessary, the functions previ- 
ously given to the United Nations 
Mediator on Palestine. The Assem- 
bly also instructed the Commission, 
inter alia, to take steps to assist the 
governments and authorities con- 
cerned to achieve a final settlement 
of all questions outstanding between 
them. 


Since the Fourth Assembly session, 
the Commission has issued three 
progress reports to date; its fifth re- 
port covering the period September 
16 to December 9, 1949 (Doc. A/ 
1252); its sixth report covering the 
period December 9, 1949 to May 8, 
1950 (Doc. A/1255); and its seventh 
report for the period May 8 to July 
12, 1950 (Doc. A/1288). 


The sixth report gave the Commis- 
sion’s proposals for the formation of 
mixed committees on which would 
be represented the countries inter- 
ested in the questions under discus- 
sion, and each of these mixed com- 
mittees would have a definite and 
precise task. The Commission’s pro- 
posals, it was stated, took into ac- 
count the repeated requests of the 
Arab States for mediation and the 
Israeli request for direct negotiations. 
The reply of the Arab States in- 
cluded a request to the Commission 
to persuade the Israeli Government 
to accept the provisions of the As- 
sembly resolution of December 11, 
1948, and in particular, those gov- 
erning the return of refugees, and to 
put these provisions into effect. The 
Israeli reply declared readiness to 
negotiate a peace settlement with the 
Arab States directly, with the under- 
standing that the parties to this nego- 
tiation would be the delegations of 
Israel and of the Arab States. The 
Commission would act as a “har- 
monizing” agent between the parties 
by offering them its good offices. 


In its seventh report, the Concilia- 
tion Commission made public the 
exchange of notes between itself and 
the Arab States and Israel which led 
to the abandonment, for the time 
being, of efforts to establish mixed 
committees for direct negotiations 
between the parties. 

At the beginning of August, the 
Commission returned to Jerusalem 
from Geneva, and resumed first-hand 
contacts with interested governments 
in the Middle East, discussing with 
them possible ways in which its tasks 
could be carried out. It met with 
representatives of Egypt on August 
10, of Jordan on August 13, of Israel 
on August 17, of Syria on August 
24, of Lebanon on August 25 and 
26. A second meeting with the Is- 
raeli Foreign Minister was held on 
August 30. During its stay in the 
Middle East, the Commission also 
conferred with the Director of the 
UN Relief and Works Agency, How- 
ard Kennedy. 


A meeting with Turkish represen- 
tatives in Ankara was scheduled for 
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September 4. The Commission will 
reconvene at Lake Success on Oc- 
tober 2. 


10. Relations of States Members 
and specialized agencies with 
Spain: item proposed by Peru. 


NOTE: In communicating this item 
for inclusion in the Supplementary 
List, the Delegation of Peru attached 
a draft resolution submitted jointly 
by Peru and Bolivia. This draft 
(Doc. A/1334) recalls that the Se- 
curity Council which was made re- 
sponsible for the observation of the 
Spanish question, decided on June 
26, 1948, not to include the item on 
its agenda “which implies that the 
Spanish question does not involve 
any threat to the peace”; that in 
1947 the proposal to confirm the As- 
sembly resolution of December 12, 
1946 (see also annotation to Item 2 
of the Supplementary List above) 
did not obtain the required two-thirds 
majority. “An obligation subject to 
confirmation cannot be deemed to 
have effect if it is not supported by 
the two-thirds majority which estab- 
lished it,” says the draft resolution. 
“In virtue of the foregoing reasons 
the countries represented in the 
United Nations have regarded the 
recommendation of December 12, 
1946 as virtually revoked and have 
sent Ambassadors and Ministers to 


Spain.” The majority of Members, 
whether or not they now have Min- 
isters or Ambassadors in Madrid, 
have maintained normal relations 
with Spain, continues the draft 
resolution. As in the present world 
situation, international security re- 
quires the close co-operation of all 
peace-loving countries, and conse- 
quently the normalization of rela- 
tions with Spain, the draft resolution 
proposes, the Assembly should de- 
cide “to leave States Members of the 
United Nations full freedom of ac- 
tion with regard to their diplomatic 
relations with Spain and to consider 
inoperative the exclusion of Spain 
from specialized technical agencies 
dependent on the United Nations.” 


11. Failure of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to repatriate 
or otherwise account for prisoners 
of war detained in Soviet terri- 
tory: item proposed by Australia, 
the United Kingdom and the Uni- 
ted States of America. 


NOTE: The three countries submit- 
ting this item declared in a joint 
memorandum, issued August 25, 
1950, that at the end of hostilities in 
Europe and in the Far East in 1945, 
large numbers of military personnel 
of the various nationalities were in 
the hands of the Allied Powers. “The 
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General Assembly 


Special Committee on Information trans- 
mitted under Article 73e of the Charter 


4TH MEETING—AUGUST 22 

Education: Discussion on education in non-self- 
gov. terrs. continued: on illiteracy (A/AC.35/ 
L.11, L.11/Add. 1, and L.16); and on language 
of instruction (A/AC.35/L.15). 

5TH MEETING—AUGUST 22 

Education: Discussion on illiteracy and langu- 
age of instr. concluded. 

6TH MEETING—AUGUST 23 

Education: Discussion began on equal treatment 
in educ. in non-self-gov. terrs. (A/AC.35/L.17). 
7TH MEETING—AUGUST 23 

Education: Discussion on equal treatment in 
education concluded. Discussion begun on par- 
ticipation of indigenous peoples in formulation 
of educ. policy and in educ. administration. 
(A/AC.35/L.18). 

8TH MEETING—AUGUST 24 

Education: Discussion begun on higher educ. 
on non-self-gov. terrs. (A/AC.35/L. 7 and 
Corr. 1). 

9TH MEETING—AUGUST 24 

Education: Discussion on higher educ. contd. 
10TH MEETING—AUGUST 25 

Education: Discussion on higher educ. contd.: 
on training teachers (A/AC.35/L.3). 
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11TH MEETING—AUGUST 25 

Education: Discussion on higher educ. contd.: 
on training medical personnel (A/AC.35/L.5 and 
Corr.1). 

12TH MEETING—AUGUST 28 

Education: Discussion on higher educ. contd.: 
on training teachers and on training social 
workers (A/AC.35/L.3 and Corr.1). 

13TH MEETING—AUGUST 29 

Education: Discussion on higher educ. contd.: 
on training social workers. 

14TH MEETING—AUGUST 29 

Education: Discussion on higher educ. contd.: 
on training agricultural technicians (A/AC.35/ 
L.6). 


15TH MEETING—AUGUST 30 

Education: Discussion on higher educ. contd.: 
on training labor and trade union leaders 
(A/AC.35/L.2). 

16TH MEETING—AUGUST 30 

Education: Discussion on higher educ. con- 
cluded after debate on Philippine suggestion 
that United Nations aims and activities be 
made known in non-self-gov. terrs. 
Discussion begun on progress in development 
programs. 


17TH MEETING—AUGUST 31 


Development: Discussion on development of 
non-self-gov. terrs. contd.: on problems of agri- 
cultural development (A/1276-1283, A/1297, 
A/AC.35/L.4). 


prompt repatriation of these prison- 
ers was demanded by accepted inter- 
national practice and no less by the 
elementary principles of humanity.” 
Recalling the agreements entered 
into by the Allied Powers to repatri- 
ate prisoners of war it adds: “The 
Soviet Union has not complied fully 
with these agreements.” Evidence 
exists, the memorandum continues, 
to show that U.S.S.R. statements 
that the U.S.S.R. had completed re- 
patriation of all Japanese and Ger- 
man prisoners of war, except for per- 
sons detained in connection with war 
crimes or On account of illness, “are 
not true.” Since efforts by the Gov- 
ernments having control responsibil- 
ity in Germany and Japan to get the 
U.S.S.R. to agree to the designation 
of an_ international humanitarian 
body which should make a thorough 
examination of the repatriation pro- 
gram at first hand have failed, says 
the memorandum, “the Governments 
of Australia, the United Kingdom 
and the United States now consider 
it essential to place the matter before 
the General Assembly under Articles 
10, 14 and 1(3) of the Charter. The 
three Governments hope that the 
General Assembly will consider 
means whereby full information on 
all these persons may be obtained 
and the repatriation of all those now 
living may be secured.” 


AUG. 23—SEPT. 6 


18TH MEETING—SEPTEMBER 1 

Development: Discussion on development of 
non-self-gov. terrs. contd.: on developmt. trends 
in public health, labor, agriculture and in eco- 
nomic and social fields (A/1297-1298). Discus- 
sion on econ. and social conditions. 

19TH MEETING—SEPTEMBER 1 

Development: Discussion contd. on developmt. 
trends in agriculture, public health, labor, so- 
cial welfare and in economic fields. Discussion 
on econ. and social conditions. 

20TH MEETING—SEPTEMBER 5 

Economic and Social Conditions: Discussion 
contd. on econ. and social conditions in non- 
self-gov. terrs. (A/1276-83, A/AC.35/L.14). 


Security Council 


489TH MEETING—AUGUST 22 

Korean Question: procedural debate on invita- 
tion to representative of Repub. of South Korea 
contd. 

490TH MEETING—AUGUST 25 

Korean Question: procedural debate contd. 
United States states its policy on Formosa 
(S/1716). 

U.S.S.R. presents cable from People’s Republic 
of China (S/1715) accusing U. S. Govt. of 
“open encroachment” on territory of China and 
of “direct armed aggression” in Formosa. 


(Continued on page 280.) 
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SCHEDULE OF SHORT WAVE BROADCASTS 
Effective July 1, 1950 
GMT—Greenwich Mean Time 
Sta- Wave- Fre- 
EDST GMT Program tion length quency 


UN INDIA AND PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Friday) 


8:45- 9:00am 1245-1300 UN Program in Urdu BBC Relay 
9:00- 9:15am 1300-1315 UN Program in Hindu GRZ 13.86 m 21,640 kes 
GSG 16.86 m 17,790 kes 


Lake Success, N. Y. 
EDST—Eastern Daylight Saving Time 


(Starting date: July 15) 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION !—(Monday-Friday) 


10:25-10:30 am 1425-1430 UN News in Icelandic 
10:32-10:40 am 1432-1440 UN News in Turkish 


10:40-10:50 am 1440-1450 UN News in Serbo-Croat (|CKNC 16.84m_ 17,820 kes 


10:50-10:58 am 1450-1458 UN News in Greek CKCX 19.75m 15,190 kes 
11:00-11:27 am 1500-1527 UN oe 6 Program 
in Russian 


MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 
11:15-11:25 am 1515-1525 UN News in Amharic w 
11:25-11:35am 1525-1535 UN News in Pushtu eA 
11:35-11:45 am 1535-1545 UN News in Persian [War,2%, 


13.88 m 21,610 kes 
15.01 m 19,980 kes 
14.31 m 20,950 kes 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION !1—(Monday-Friday) 


1:00- 1:05pm 1700-1705 UN News in Hebrew 
1:05- 1:15pm 1705-1715 UN News in Amharic 


(repeat) 
:25pm 1715-1725 UN English News 


1:15- 1 

1:25- 1:40pm 1725-1740 English Program* 

1:40- 1:50pm 1740-1750 Correspondent WRCA) 13.88m 21,610 kes 
Dispatches** WABC 19.83m_ 15,130 kes 

2:00- 2:15pm 1800-1815 BBC Dispatches 

2:15- 2:22 pm 1815-1822 UN News in Dutch 

2:24- 2:30 pm 1824-1830 UN News in French 

2:35- 2:40 pm 1835-1840 UN Summary in Arabic 

2:45- 3:00 pm 1845-1900 UN Arabic Program 


* Tues. & Wed. ** Mon. & Fri. 
FOR LATIN AMERICA & THE CARIBBEAN—TRANSMISSION I—(Monday-Friday) 


7:00- 7:45pm 2300-2345 UN News and Pro- WGEO 19.57m_ 15,330 kes 
grams in Spanish }yeee 31.48m _ 9,530 kes 


WABC 16.83 m_17,830 kes 
fs t 31.48m 9,530 kes 
gram in Spanish WABC 16.83m_ 17,830 kes 


7:45- 8:00 pm 2345-2400 UN News and Pro- WGEO 
Re 19.54m 15,350 kes 


UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 





Sta- Wave- Fre- 
EDST GMT Program tion length quency 
8:00- 8:15pm 2400-0015 UN News in French 
(2400-0006 GMT) WRCA 19.72m_ 15,210 kes 
UN News in English WRCA 31.02m_ 9,670 kes 
(0006-0015 GMT) 


8:15- 8:30 pm 0015-0030 UN Portuguese Program — one Fete 
WABC 16.83m_ 17, 


830 
LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION II—(Monday-Friday) 
10:00-11:00 pm 0200-0300 UN News and Pro- hive ap ~ Wie a 
1 


grams in Spanish WLWO_ 19.57 m 


AUSTRALASIAN PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 


:00-12:05am 0400-0405 UN News in English CHOL 


12:00-1 25.60 m 
12:05-12:20 am 0405-0420 UN Radio Review CKLX 


W 
19.88 m 15,090 kes 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 
KRCA 19.83 m 15,130 kes 
:17am = 0715-0717 Program Summary KRCA 31.09 m 9,650 kes 


3 

aa or am 0717-0725 Music . Hene- 

:25- 3:30am 0725-0730 UN News in ai lulu! 16.85m 17,800 kes 

3:35am 0730-0735 Headline News in Eng- Manila 16.89 m 17,760 kes 
3 


is 
:45am 0735-0745 UN News in Tagalog Relay | 
3:45- 3:50am 0745-0750 UN News in French Manila 19.67m 15,250 kes 
3:50- 3:55am 0750-0755 UN News in Indone- (From 0715-0800 GMT) 


3:55- 4:00am 0755-0800 UN News in Dutch ge 
255- 4:00 am ; lews in Dutc Manila 13.91m 21,570 kes 
4:00- 4:15am 0800-0815 UN News in English -0845 G 
4:15- 4:35am 0815-0835 UN Chinese Program ue — 
=. ya am 0835-0842 UN News in Urdu Manila 16.87m. 17,780 kes 
:42- 4:45am 0842-0845 Music and Close (From 0715-0635 GMT) 
elay 


BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS 


Direct broadcasts of major United Nations meetings, when in session, with 
running narration in English and French can be heard from 1900-2245 GMT 
(3:00-6:45 P.M. EDST) on the following frequencies: 

WRCA 13:88 m 21,610 kes 
(1900-2130 GMT) 

25:48 m 11,770 kes 

(1915-2245 GMT) 


19:83 m 15,130 kes 
(1900-2245 GMT) 


WRCA 


WABC 


LLL 


REGULAR BROADCASTS HEARD IN THE U.S.A. AND CANADA 


“United Nations Today,” a 15-minute review featuring the recorded voices 
of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions around the world, is carried 
by some 175 stations in the United States and over the Dominion Network of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The program is carried Mondays through 
Fridays—or Tuesdays through Saturdays. 

In the New York area, a 5-minute summary of United Nations news is 
broadcast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 p.m. 

“‘Memo from Lake Success,” a weekly 15-minute feature program is carried 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System (96 stations) on Saturday from 6:15- 
6:30 PM, EDST (In New York City over WCBS, 8:45-9:00 AM, EDST on Sundays). 
The overseas version of ‘‘Memo from Lake Success’ is carried over the Trans- 
Canada Network (33 stations) on Saturday from 6:45-7:00 PM, EDST; over the 
McQuarrie Network in Australia; and is heard in the Philippines and the Union 
of South Africa. 

“U.N. Story,” a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic series, is based on 
authentic personal histories from United Nations files. These programs concern 
the individual and how his life has been affected by the United Nations. The 
series is carried over 400 stations in the United States. American listeners 
should check their local newspapers for time of these broadcasts. ‘’U.N. Story’ 
is also heard in the Philippines, New Zealand, Australia, and the Union of 
South Africa. 

“U.N. Album,” a weekly 15-minute program of United Nations news, 
views, and interviews, is heard in Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, Trinidad, the Philippines, and many British colonial and Dominion stations. 


NEW DOCUMENTARY SERIES ON AMERICAN NETWORKS 


Two new series of United Nations documentaries are being broadcast over 
two major American networks. They portray the impact of United Nations activi- 
ties on the daily lives of people everywhere. Distinguished stage and cinema 
stars play feature roles in these documentaries, which are prepared by outstand- 
ing international writers and producers. 

One series, entitled ‘‘The Pursuit of Peace,’’ is carried by the Mutual Broad- 
casting System and it includes five monthly hour-long documentaries. They are 
broadcast from 9:00-10:00 PM, EDST on Sundays. The programs already presented 
have included: 

March 26, 1950—“’Document A/777,"’ a program on human rights with Charles 
Boyer, Lee J. Cobb, Ronald Colman, Joan Crawford, Maurice Evans, Jose Ferrer, 
Reginald Gardiner, Jean Hersholt, Charles Laughton, Van Heflin, Robert Young, 
and many others. Program written, directed and produced by Norman Corwin. 

April 23, 1950—‘‘Land, Sea, and Air,’ a documentary on international air 
safety produced in Canada by United Nations Radio. Program written by Lister 
Sinclair and produced by Esse Ljungh. 

May 7, 1950—“Fear Itself,’ a program on the five years of the “Cold War,” 
eee by Martin Gable. Program written and produced by the staff of 

adio. 


June 18, 1950—'Year of Decision,’ a progress report on the atom, narrated 
by John Garfield and featuring Albert Einstein, David Lilienthal, Robert Oppen- 
heimer, and others. Compiled and directed by Mavor Moore, and produced by 
Gerald Kean. 

July 16, 1950—‘‘Under One Flag,” compiled by Leonard Cottrell, Michael 
Hayward and Oscar Rose, and produced by Mavor Moore. 


Another monthly documentary series is carried by the National Broadcasting 
Company on Sunday, 1:00-1:30 p.m., and can be heard in the New York area 
over WNEC on the following Thursday, 11:30-12:00 p.m. EDST. Programs will be 
repeated over WNYC. New York listeners should check their local newspapers 
for time of these broadcasts. Programs already presented have included: 


February 26, 1950—All Your Strength,’ a program on the work of the 
Economic and Social Council, starring Sir Cedric Hardwicke. Program written and 
produced by W. Gibson Parker and Donald Pringle, and directed by Mr. Parker. 

March 19, 1950—‘‘Tomorrow for Two,’ a documentary on the International 
Refugee Organization, starring Herbert Marshall. Program written by Allan 
Sloane, directed by Mavor Moore, and produced by Gerald Kean. 

April 9, 1950—“Shooting Gallery,” a documentary on narcotics control, nar- 
rated by Gary Cooper. Program written by Jeff Sparks, produced by Gerald Kean. 

May 7, 1950—‘‘The Doctor and Magdalena,’’ a program on the work of the 
World Health Organization, featuring Gene Lockhart and Marsha Hunt. Program 
written by Howard Rodman, directed by Mavor Moore and produced by Gerald 

n 


Kean. 

July 9, 1950—‘‘Report on Korea,’ compiled by Oscar Rose and produced by 
Gerald Kean. 

August 9, 1950—"This Week at Lake Success,’’ written and produced by 
the staff of UN radio. 


NOTE TO LISTENERS 


The Radio Division welcomes contact with as many listeners as possible 
and will gladly ccknowledge all communications. Letters from all parts 
of the world have already brought valuable information about the reception of 
United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting on these broadcasts will 
receive on request a United Nations Radio verification card and a copy of the 
United Nations Charter. 

Correspondence, including requests for copies of all broadcast schedules, 
should be addressed to: 


UNITED NATIONS RADIO 

Lake Success, N.Y., U.S.A. 
or to the Director of the nearest United Nations Information Centre. These 
Centres are located in Buenos Aires, Cairo, Copenhagen, Geneva, London, Mex- 
ico City, Moscow, New Delhi, Paris, Prague, Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, Sydney, 
Warsaw and Washington. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 





This calendar is an abridged version of the Monthly Calendar of International Conferences, 
published on the first of each month by the Department of Conference and General Services. 
Further information can be obtained by writing to the Planning Section, Conference Division. 


Section I—United Nations 


Meetings in Session 
Since 
1946 
Jan. 17 Security Council ; INTERIM HQ. 
Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee ..INTERIM HQ. 
June 14 Atomic Energy Commission 


INTERIM HQ. 
Dec 14 Headquarters Advisory Committee 
INTERIM HQ. 
1947 
March 24 Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments ... INTERIM HQ. 
Nov. 21 United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans ae ... ATHENS 
1948 


June 14 Ad hoc Committee of the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on the Balkans 
ATHENS 
1949 


Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine...GENEVA & INTERIM HQ. 
_ Bn United Nations Commission A Indo- 
beeen com DJAKARTA 

me 2 United Nations Commission on Korea 
KOREA 
Aug. 11 United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization in Palestine JERUSALEM 


1950 
Jan. 16 Interim Committee of the General As- 
sembly . INTERIM HQ. 


March 27 United Nations Advisory Council for 
the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian 
Administration MOGADISCIO, SOMALILAND 

- 25 United Nations Advisory Council in 

Libya TRIPOLI, LIBYA 

July . United Nations Representative in India 
and Pakistan NEW DELHI 

August 18 Special Committee on Information 
Transmitted under Article 73e of the Charter 

INTERIM HQ. 

September 4 Economic Commission for Europe 
—Industry and Materials Committee—Work- 
ing Party on Program of Work GENEVA 

September 4 Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination—Consultative Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Questions—Special Meeting 

PARIS 

September 5 Sub-Commission on Statistical 
Sampling—4th session INTERIM HQ. 

September 12 Advisory Committee on Admini- 
strative and Budgetary Questions 

INTERIM HQ. 

September 14 Economic Commission for Europe 
—Inland Transport Committee—Sub-Committee 
on Road Transport ........ ; GENEVA 


Forthcoming Meetings 
September 18 United Nations Joint Staff Pen- 
sion Board INTERIM HQ. 
September 18 Economic Commission for Europe 
—Inland Transport Committee—Sub-Committee 


on Rail Transport .... ae _GENEVA 
September 19 Economic Commission for Europe 
—Inland Transport Committee... GENEVA 
September 19 General Assembly—5th session 
INTERIM HQ. 

September 20 Technical Assistance Board—6th 
meeting , INTERIM HQ. 
September 27 Economic Commission for Europe 
—Electric Power Committee ¥ GENEVA 


September Economic Commission for Asia and 
(tentative) the Far East—Joint Working Party 
with UNESCO on Educational _, Font 
Materials... NGKOK 
October 1 Asian Training | ‘Centre on laaenie 
Appraisal of ee Projects 
HORE, PAKISTAN 
October 2 Economic Sieimelae for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Group of Ex- 
perts to Study a Uniform System of Account- 


ancy for Main Line Railways ose GENEVA 
October 2 Economic Commission for Europe— 
(tentative) Steel Committee GENEVA 


October 9 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Ad hoc Work- 
ing Party on Co-ordination of Transport 

GENEVA 
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October 10 Administrative Committee on Co- 
(tentative) ordination—Preparatory Committee 


INTERIM HQ. 
October 17 Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination INTERIM HQ. 


October 18 Economic Commission for Evrope— 
Inland Transport Committee—Ad hoc Work- 
ing Party on Currency Problems GENEVA 

October 24 Economic Commission for Asia and 

(tentative) the Far East—-Ad hoc Committee 
on Inland Transport . UNDETERMINED 


October 25 Tin Conference GENEVA 
October 30 Economic Commission for Evrope— 
Timber Committee wu GENEVA 


October 30 United Nations Seminar on Public 
Personnel Management INTERIM HQ. 
October 31 Permanent Central Opium Board— 
56th session Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body 
—34th session—4th joint session of PCOB 
and NDSB GENEVA 
October United Nations International Children’s 
(tentative) Emergency Fund—Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Budget INTERIM HQ. 
November 7 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Ad hoc Work- 
ing Party on Prevention of Road Accidents 
GENEVA 
November Interim Co-ordinating Committee for 
International Commodity Arrangements 
TORQUAY, U.K. 
November 7 Economic Commission for Europe— 
(tentative) Coal Committee—Trade Sub-Com- 
mittee GENEVA 
November 13 Economic Commission for Europe 
—Industry and Materials Committee—Confer- 
ence on Building Research GENEVA 
November 20 Group of Experts on Unification 
of Road Signs and Signals INTERIM HQ. 
November 21 Economic Commission for Europe 
(tentative) —Meetings of the Coal Committee 
GENEVA 
November 30 Commission on Narcotic Drugs— 
5th session INTERIM HQ. 
November United Nations International Chil- 
(tentative) dren’s Emergency Fund—Program 
Committee INTERIM HQ. 
November United Nations International Chil- 
(tentative) dren’s Emergency Fund—Executive 
Board ; eee INTERIM HQ. 
December 4 Economic Commission for Europe— 
(tentative) Industry and Materials Committee 
GENEVA 
December 11 International Group of Experts 
on the Prevention of Crime and the Treat- 
ment of Offenders INTERIM HQ. 
December 11 Social Welfare Fellowship Pro- 
gram—Meeting of Training Experts. GENEVA 
December Economic Commission for Asia and 
(tentative) the Far East—Sub-Committee on 
Iron and Steel—3rd session... UNDETERMINED 


1950 Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East—Meeting of Road Transport Experts 
LAHORE, PAKISTAN 


(tentative) 
1951 
January Trusteeship Council—8th session 
HEADQUARTERS 
(tentative) 


January 15 Economic, Employment, and Devel- 
opment Commission .. HEADQUARTERS 
January 22 Economic and Social Council— 
Council Committee on Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations one, HEADQUARTERS 
January 30 Economic and Social Council— 
Agenda Committee HEADQUARTERS 
February 6 Economic and Social Council—12th 
(tentative) session UNDETERMINED 
February 19 Regional Conference of Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations Interested in Mi- 
— 3 HEADQUARTERS 
February Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East—7th session. LAHORE, PAKISTAN 
February Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East—Committee on Industry and 
Trade LAHORE, PAKISTAN 
March 12 Transport and Communications Com- 
mission—5th session HEADQUARTERS 

March 19 Fiscal Commission—3rd session 
HEADQUARTERS 





March 19 Social Commission—7th coorien, 


NEVA 
March 19 Conference of Non-Governmental Or- 

ganizations Interested in Migration.GENEVA 
April 2 Ad hoc Committee on Slavery—2nd 


session ; HEADQUARTERS 
April 16 Commission on Human oe 
session coe. GENEVA 
April 23 Commission on the Status of Women 
—5th session 45 HEADQUARTERS 
April 23 Population Commission—6th session 
HEADQUARTERS 

May 7 Statistical Commission—6th session 
HEADQUARTERS 


May 14 Economic, eadicdtians * and Develop- 
Ment Commission HEADQUARTERS 
May 14 International ‘law Commission—3rd 


session ...... a GENEVA 
May 21 Economic Commission for ‘Europe—6th 
session ....... GENEVA 
May 21 Economic Commission for Latin —_ 
ica—4th session ..... .MEXICO 


June 19 Economic and Social Council—Council 
Committee on Non-Governmental Organiza- 


tions. HEADQUARTERS 
June 26 Economic and Social Council—Agenda 
NONI occlencecceseersecccctes GENEVA 
July 3 Economic ‘and Social Council—13th session 
GENEVA 

August Commission on Narcotic Drugs—éth 
SOSSIOM ooceeecccccssceesssesnsteneereneeeessseesneerne el EADQUARTERS 


September 18 General Assembly—éth session 
HEADQUARTERS 

September Sub-Commission on Statistical Sam- 
pling—Sth session . HEADQUARTERS 


Section Il—Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 


Meetings in Session 


August 28 Joint Committee of Experts with 
WHO on Industrial Hygiene GENEVA 


Forthcoming Meetings 

October 23 Petroleum Committee—3rd session 
GENEVA 

November 15 Governing Body—113th session 
BRUSSELS 

November 28 Textiles Committee—3rd session 
LYONS, FRANCE 

December 4 Committee on Work in Plantations 


—Ist session .INDONESIA 
December 17 Asian “Advisory Committee—2nd 
session INDONESIA 
December 26 Asian Technical Conference on 
Co-operation . conse KARACHI 
January 10 Committee of Experts on Indigen- 
ous Labour—Ist session coe LA PAZ 


Early 1951 Conference for the Near and 
Middle East eee UNDETERMINED 


FAO 


Meetings in Session 


August 28 European Carney and Forest Prod- 
ucts Commission ............ a GENEVA 


Forthcoming tei 


September 24 Meeting of Fisheries Technologists 
BERGEN, NORWAY 
October 1 Asian Training Centre on Economic 
Appraisal of rare uae 
LAHORE, PAKISTAN 
October 9 Latin American Meeting on Live- 
stock Production... TURRIALBA, COSTA RICA 
October 9 Asia and Pacific Forestry = Forest 
Products Commission ............... NGKOK 
October 25 Council—l0th session 
WASHINGTON 
November 3 Conference—special a 
WASHINGTON 
November 6 Joint WHO/FAO Panel on Brucel- 
losis .. WASHINGTON 
November 13 Council—lIth session 
WASHINGTON 
December 1 Latin American Meeting on Food 
and Agricultural Programs and Outlook— 
Held in Conjunction with the 4th Inter- 
American Conference on Agriculture 
MONTEVIDEO 
December Latin American Forestry and Forest 
Products Commission SANTIAGO, CHILE 
December Technical Committee on Physiological 
(tentative) Requirements of Nutrients 
WASHINGTON 
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1950 Meeting for the Establishment of Regional 
(Undetermined) Fisheries Council for the i. 
terranean ; aoe ROME 


1951 
January 22 Technical Meeting on Co-operatives 
(in conjunction with the Caribbean Com- 
mission) ‘ -CARIBBEAN AREA 
February Meeting on Agricultural Extension 
TURRIALBA, COSTA RICA 
February Technical Committee on Wood Chem- 
(tentative) istry—5th meeting... UNDETERMINED 
March 12 Technical Meeting on Home Economics 
(in conjunction with the Caribbean Commis- 
sion) CARIBBEAN AREA 


UNESCO 


Meetings in Session 


September 4 Round Table Discussion between 
Members of the International Sociological 
Association and of the International Political 
Science Association on the Effect of Ethnic 
Structures on International Relations 

ZURICH 

September 11 International Meeting of Associa- 

tions for the Advancement of Science... PARIS 


Forthcoming Meetings 
September 25 General Assembly of the IFCC 
LYONS 
September 26 Committee on Physics Abstracting 
LONDON 
October 9 Meeting of Representatives of Inter- 
national Youth Organizations to Study Ways 
and Means of Associating Young People with 
UNESCO’S Program . PARIS 
October 23 Meeting of Experts on the Improve- 
ment of Textbooks. ........ PARIS 
early October International Voluntary Work 
Camps Co-ordinating Committee ........... PARIS 
October Committee of Experts on Copyright 
WASHINGTON 
October Working Party on Fellowships... PARIS 
October Committee of Experts on Radio..PARIS 
October Standing Committee for Monuments 
and Archeological Excavations P. 
October Meeting on Factory Case eae 
P. 


October Meeting of the Co- ordination Com- 
mittee of the International Cae of 
Social Sciences veonnsene PARIS 

October Meeting of Experts on the Administra- 
tion of Fellowships . PARIS 

October Committee of Experts | on Archeological 
SD ssa PARIS 

October Temporary International Council for 
Educational Reconstruction—Working Party 
on the Needs of Organizations Coneereas 
With Aichslt® Echesccrthcry en cnnccsccnsecsererccerees ‘ARIS 

late October Consultative Committee on Adult 
Education ose PARIS 

November 6 Committee of ‘Experts on Technical 
Facilities of Press, Film, and Radio....... PARIS 

November 16 Committee of Experts on the 
Use of Radio and Film for Fundamental 
Education PARI 

November International ‘Voluntary. Work Camps 
Committee _.... ... PARIS 

November Temporary International Council for 
Educational Reconstruction—Working Party on 
the Role of Young People in Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Reconstruction .. PARIS 

November Meeting of Experts on Exchanged 


Persons Programs in Germany couse PARIS 
November Committee of Experts on Cae 
tary Reproduction Practice won PARIS 


December 4 Education for International Un- 
derstanding—Meeting of Experts on Geog- 
raphy Teaching woe PARIS 

December 4 Second International Conference 
of University Representatives 

UNDETERMINED 

December Temporary International Council for 
Educational Reconstruction— nay — 
mittee ; ‘ARIS 

December Symposium of Writers ~ PARIS 


1950 International Conference on Social Silenee 
Abstracting Soest UNDETERMINED 


1950 Seminar on Primary Education in America 
MONTEVIDEO 

1950 Conference on Childhood Education 
UNDETERMINED 


ICAO 


Meeting in Session 


September 14 Airworthiness and Operations 
Division—Special Joint Meeting on Climb 
Requirements PARIS 


U. N. B.—September 15, 1950 


Forthcoming Meetings 


October 10 Rules of the Air and Air Traffic 


Control Divisional Meeting—4th session 
MONTREAL 


November Middle East Regional Air Naviga- 
(tentative) tion Meeting—2nd session 


ISTANBUL 
INTERNATIONAL BANK 


Meeting in Session 


September 6 Board of Governors—Sth annual 
meeting PARIS 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Meeting in Session 


September 6 Board of Governors—5th annual 
meeting PARIS 


itu 


Meetings in Session 
September 1 Administrative Council—5th session 
GENEVA 


September 6 North American Regional Broad- 
casting Conference evn. WASHINGTON 


Forthcoming Meetings 


September International Telephone Consultative 
Committee—Meetings of Study Groups and 
Sub-Committees GENEVA 

1950 Seanennety Administrative Radio Con- 
ference THE HAGUE 


WHO 


Meetings in Session 


August 28 Joint Committee of Experts with 
ILO on Industrial Hygiene GENEVA 
September 4 Third Regional Committee for 
Eastern Mediterranean ... ISTANBUL 
September 4 International Syphillis Symposium 
(sponsored jointly with other interested 
organizations) HELSINKI, FINLAND 
September 8 Regional Conference on Statistics 


ISTANBUL 

September 11 Expert Committee on Mental 
Health PARIS 
September 11 ‘Expert Committee on Tuberculosis 
GENEVA 


Forthcoming Meetings 


September 20 Pan American Sanitary Organiza- 
tion—Executive Committee—IIth session 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
September 22 Regional Committee for South 
East Asia—3rd session ... KANDY, CEYLON 
September 23 Expert Committee on Venereal 
Infections—Sub-Committee on Serology and 
Laboratory Aspects... PARIS 
September 25 International ‘Syphilis Symposium 
(in collaboration with the French Govern- 
ment) _.... ees soosesseee PARIS 
September 25 Regional - Committee for the 
Americas—2nd meeting ......CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
September 25 Pan American Sanitary Organi- 
zation—Directing Council—4th session 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
October 2 Thirteenth Pan American Sanitary 
Conference ‘ CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
October 4 Expert Committee on Insecticides— 
2nd session ....... ; .GENEVA 
October 9 Expert. Committee on International 
Epidemiology and Quarantine ............GENEVA 
October 11 Pan American Sanitary Organiza- 
tion—Executive Committee—I2th session 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
October 30 Expert Committee on International 
Pharmocopoeia . ‘ GENEVA 
November 6 Pan American. “Sanitary Bureau— 
3rd Inter-American Brucellosis Congress 


Washington 
November 6 Joint WHO/FAO Panel on Brucel- 
losis WASHINGTON 


November 27 Commission for Technical Co- 
operation in Africa—Malaria Conference in 
Equatorial Africa KAMPALA, UGANDA 

November Nutrition Institute of Central Amer- 
ica and Panama—Ist meeting of the Council 
and 4th meeting of the Institute 

SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA 
(tentative) 

November Expert Committee on Malaria 
UGANDA, AFRICA 

December Expert Committee on Public aa 
Administration . NEVA 

1951 

January 15 Executive Board—7th session 
; GENEVA 

April 9 Special Committee to Consider the 
Draft International Sanitary Regulations pre- 


pared by the Expert Committee on Inter- 
national Epidemiology and Quarantine 
GENEVA 
April Pan American Sanitary Organization— 
Executive Committee—I3th session 
WASHINGTON 
May 7 World Health Assembly—4th session 
GENEVA 
May 20 First Pan American Congress on Vet- 
erinary Medicine (jointly sponsored by FAO 
and the Pan ania Sanitary Bureau) 
LIMA, PERU 
June 1 Executive Board—8th session .. GENEVA 
July Pan American Sanitary Workshop on 
Principles of Teaching and Supervision in 
Nursing CENTRAL AMERICA 


IRO 


Forthcoming Meetings 
October 9 General Council—6th session 
GENEVA 


October 9 Executive Committee—8th session 
GENEVA 


Ito 
(Interim Committee) 


Forthcoming Meetings 


September 28 General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade—Tariff Negotiations 

TORQUAY, U.K. 

November 2 Meeting of the Contracting Parties 

to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 

Trade—5th session TORQUAY, U.K. 


Section lII—Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The non-governmental organizations mentioned 
below are in category A or B consultative 
status with the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, or have consultative or 
similar status with one or more specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, or are on the 
register of non-governmental organizations of 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
The figures in parentheses indicate the 
relationship of each organization to the 
following: (1) Economic and Social Council; 
(2) International Labour Organisation; (3) 
Food and Agriculture Organization; (4) 
UNESCO; (5) International Civil Aviation 
Organization; (6) World Health Organiza- 
tion; (7) UN Register. 


Meetings in Session 


August 23 International Union of Family Or- 
ee Tour (1, 4) 
PENHAGEN, HELSINKI, STOCKHOLM 
August a International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning—20th International Con- 
gress (1) AMSTERDAM 
August 28 International Union of Family Or- 
ganizations—Conference of Representatives 
of Government Organizations (1, 4) 
HELSINKI 
August 31 World Federation for Mental Health 
—3rd annual meeting (4, 6, 7) wun PARIS 
August 31 Econometric Society (7) 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS (U.S.A.) 
September 3 International Union against Tu- 
berculosis—12th Conference (6) 
COPENHAGEN 
September 4 International Sociological Asso- 
ciation—World Congress on ee 
U 


September 4 International Political Science As- 
ciation—Congress (4) ZURICH 
September 4 Young Christian Workers—Interna- 
tional Conference (4, 7) BRUSSELS 
September 6 World Federation of United Na- 
tions Associations—5th Plenary Assembly (1, 
3, 4, 6) wu GENEVA 
September 7 Catholic International Union for 
Social Service—7th International Catholic 
Conference for Social Service (1, 4).....ROME 
September 8 Inter-Parliamentary Union—39th 
Inter-Parliamentary Conference (1, 4) 
DUBLIN 
September 8 Engineers Joint Council—Committee 
on International Relations (7) NEW YORK 
September 9 Associated Country Women of 
the World—6th Triennial Conference (3, 4, 7) 
OPENHAGEN 
September 10 International Society of Crimin- 
oS International Congress of Crimin- 
ology (1) PARIS 
September 10 International Economic Associa- 
tion—Council—Ist meeting (4) MONACO 
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September 13 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—Court of Arbitration (1, 3, 5) ..PARIS 


temb 15 E rs Joint Council (7) 
September ngineers ee lew 


Forthcoming Meetings 


September 16 International Co- -operative Alli- 
ance—20th International Co-operative School 


(1, 2, 3) 

BLEMENDAL (near HAARLEM) HOLLAND 
September 19 International Organization for 
Standardization—Technical Committee on 
Chemistry (1, 4, 5) wu. MILAN, ITALY 
September 23 International Academy of Foren- 
sic and Social Medicine—3rd International 
Congress (6) PARIS 
September 25 International Council of Women 
Meeting of the Board of Officers (1, 3, 4) 
AMSTERDAM 

September Econometric Society (7) 

VARESE, ITALY 
early October International Chamber of Com- 
(tentative) merce—Drafting Committee of the 

Commission on one Products and Inter- 
national Markets (1, a PARIS 
October 2 International Bees for Stand- 
ardization—Technical Committee on Gears 
5 PARIS 
October 2 International “Architects— 
Special Session of the Assembly (1, 4) 
PARIS 
October 3 Indian Council of World Affairs (1) 
Host to: Institute of Pacific Relations—11th 
International Conference (4) 
LUCKNOW, INDIA 
October 5 International meen of Architects— 
Executive Committee (1, PARIS 
October 5 International ine for Stand- 
ardization—Technical —— on Splined 
Shafts and Hubs (1, 5) PARIS 
October 6 International acmaiesios of So- 
cieties of Authors and eengnetin Saas 
(4) 
October 7 International Chamber of Commerce 
(tentative) —Commission on European ae 
October 8 International ‘Chamber ‘of Commerce 
—Budget Commission (1, 3, 5) ...... PARIS 
October 9 International Chamber of Commerce 
—45th session of the Executive Committee 
(i, @..3) PARIS 
October 9 International: “Organization for Stand- 
sag ae ae Committee on Automo- 
biles (1, 4, i PARIS 
October 11 ms ‘Chamber of Commerce 
—Court of Arbitration (1, 3, 5) .. PARIS 
October 12 International Federation of Unions 
of Employees in Public and Civil Services— 
General Council Meeting (1) 
BLACKPOOL, U.K. 
October 16 International Organization for 
Standardization—Technical Committee on Rub- 
ber (1, 4, 5) ..... .AKRON, OHIO (U.S.A.) 
October 16 International Federation of Unions 
of Employees in Public and Civil Services— 
International Trade Conference for Gas and 
Electricity Workers (1)... BLACKPOOL, U.K. 
October 16 International Air Transport Associa- 
tion—Annual General Meetin 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA (U.S.A.) 
October 16 World Medical Association—4th 
General Assembly (6) o..cccccoo.NEW YORK 
October 16 International Union of Official 
Travel Organizations—Sth International Con- 
ference of National Travel Organizations and 
the 16th General Assembly of the Interna- 
tional Union of Official Travel Organizations 
(i, 5 sensessennnsseesen MEW YORK 
October 16 “Leas ve ” of “Red Cross Societies— 
21st session aque the Board of Governors of 
the League (4, 6) es MONACO 
October 18 International Union. ‘for the Pro- 
tection of Nature—2nd session (4) ..BRUSSELS 
October 20 World Medical Association—Confer- 
ence of Medical Editors (6) NEW YORK 
October 20 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—International Commission on Adver- 
TE CEG: TO scccience oownee PARIS 
October 25 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—Committee on Co-ordination of Trans- 
(ee PARIS 
October 26 International _ “Chamber “of — 
merce—Meeting of Transport Users (1, 5) 
Pani 


October 26 International Federation of Unions 
of Employees in Public and Civil Services— 
Conference of Representatives of the Police 
Sections in Unions Affiliated to International 
Federation (1) omnes US OELS 
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October 27 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—General Transport Commission Om 


saan 28 International Abolitionist Federa- 

tion—18th World Conference (1) .............ROME 
late October International Chamber of Com- 
(tentative) merce—Commission on ae 


5) 

November 6 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—International Committee on Distribu- 
tion Statistics (1, 3, 5) . sooo PARIS 

November 7 International. Chamber of Com- 
merce—International Committee for the Ex- 
change of Information and the Promotion of 
Trade Manuals (1, 3, 5) . PARIS 

November 8 International Chamber of Com- 
ae ene Commission on Distribu- 
tion (1, 5) conse PARIS 

November 3 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—Court of Arbitration (1, 3, 5) .....PARIS 

November 10 Engineers Joint Council—Commit- 
tee on International Relations (7) 

NEW YORK 

November 13 International Union of Railways 
—Board of Management (1, 5) BERNE 

November 14 International Chamber of Com- 

(tentative) merce—Meeting between Those In- 
terested in =. Question of Privately Owned 
Trucks (1, 3, PARIS 

November 15 alae ‘Union of Railways 
—General Assembly (1, 5) ........... BERNE 

November 15 International Chamber of Com- 

(tentative) ~~ on 
Transport (1, 3, 5) . 

November 17 Engineer: 7) 

NEW YORK 

November 27 International Organization for 
Standardization—Technical Committee on Gas 
Cylinders (1, 4, 5) .LONDON 

November International Chamber of Commerce 

(tentative) —Commission on Formalities in 
International Trade (1, 3, 5) .ccceccccornm- PARIS 

Autumn World’s Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation—Leadership Training Institute (1, 4) 

FAR EAST 
early December International Chamber of Com- 

(tentative) merce—Committee on Air Law 
Gi, 2, 3) PARIS 

December 12 International Chamber of Com- 

(tentative) a on Internation- 
al Postal Service (1, sient 

December 13 artioel Chamber “of Com- 
merce—Court of Arbitration (1, 5)...... PARIS 

December 27 Econometric Society a 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, (U.S.A.) 

December International Federation of News- 
paper Publishers (Proprietors) and Editors— 
Administrative Committee (1) . SWITZERLAND 

late December International Chamber of Com- 

(tentative) merce—Commission on Trade fons 

) 

1950 International Association for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness (6) .............. unm tONDO 

1951 

January 29 International Committee of Scien- 
tific Management—Annual Meeting of the 
Executive Committee (1, 4) . BRUSSELS 

January International Chamber of Commerce— 
———, on Commercial and mentey 
Policy (1, 3, 5) ARIS 

January International “Chamber of oe 
Commission on Foreign Investments and Eco- 
nomic Development (1, 3, 5) .. PARIS 

January International Chamber of Commerce— 
Commission on Primary Products and Inter- 
national Markets (1, 3, 5) .... vue PARIS 

January International Chamber of Commerce— 
74th session of the Council (1, 3, 5) .... PARIS 

January International Chamber of Commerce— 
Commission on Highway Transport (1, 3, 5) 

PARIS 

January International Chamber of Commerce— 
Commission on Air Transport (1, 3, 5)... PARIS 

March 27 International Council of Women— 
Triennial Council Meeting (1, 3, 4) 

ATHENS, GREECE 

May International Federation of Newspaper 
Publishers (Proprietors) and Editors—4th An- 
nual Congress (1, 4) LONDON 

July 5 International Committee of Scientific 
Management—9th International Congress (1, 
4 coe BRUSSELS 


August 8 International Council of Scientific 


Unions—International Astronomical Union— 
General Assembly (4) ww LENINGRAD 
1951 International Council of Scientific Unions 
—International Union of Pure and Applied 
Physics—General Assembly (4) 
COPENHAGEN 
1951 International Cooperative Alliance—18th 
Congress (1, 2, 3) . UNDETERMINED 


United Nations Digest 
(Continued from page 276.) 


491ST MEETING—AUGUST 28 
Closed Meeting: Draft report of Security Coun- 
cil to Gen. Assembly considered. 


492ND MEETING—AUGUST 29 

Taiwan: New item included on agenda on 
“Complaint of armed invasion of the island of 
Taiwan (Formosa)’’ by 7 votes for, 2 against, 
and 1 abst.; U.S.S.R. proposal to invite repre- 
sentative of Govt. of People’s Repub. of China 
to attend Council discussions on this item re- 
jected with 4 votes for, 4 against, and 3 absts. 
493RD MEETING—AUGUST 31 

Complaint of Bombing of China: New item 
included on agenda on “Complaint of air 
bombing of territory of China’ by 8 votes for, 
3 against. (S$/1722, $/1727, $/1743). 

U.S.S.R. proposal to include agenda item on 
“unceasing terrorism and mass executions in 
Greece’ rejected with 2 votes for, 9 against. 
($/1735, $/1737). 

494TH MEETING—SEPTEMBER 1 

Korean Question: President (U.K. representative) 
invites representative of Repub. of Korea to 
Council table. (Ruling to do so upheld by 9 
votes for, 1 against, 1 abst.); U.S.S.R. proposal 
to hear representatives of North and South 
Korea rejected, with 2 votes for, 8 against. 
(S/1751); debate on Korean question contd. 
Complaint of Bombing of China: U.S.A. circu- 
lates draft resol. dealing with complaint of 
bombing by air forces of territory of China. 
495TH MEETING—SEPTEMBER 5 

Korean Question: Debate contd. 

496TH MEETING—SEPTEMBER 6 

Korean Question: Debate contd.: Vote on U.S. 
resolution (S/1653), 9 votes for, 1 against, 1 
abstention; resol. not adopted because of nega- 
tive vote of U.S.S.R. 

U.S.S.R. draft resolution (S/1751) rejected by 
1 vote for, 8 against, 2 absts. 


ILO—WHO 


AUGUST 28 
Joint Committee of Experts on Industrial Hy- 
giene (in Geneva). 


FAO 


AUGUST 28 
European Forestry and Forest Products Commis- 
sion (in Geneva) 


UNESCO 


AUGUST 21 

Meeting of Administrators of Workers’ Educa- 
tional Exchange programs (in Paris) 
Constituent Assembly of International Council 
on Archives (in Paris) 


AUGUST 31 

International Voluntary Work Camps Co-Ordin- 
ating Committee (in Paris) 

SEPTEMBER 4 

Round table discussion between members of 
International Sociological Association and Inter- 
national Political Science Association on effects 


of ethnic structures on international relations 
(in Zurich) 


ITU 


SEPTEMBER 1 
Administrative Council—fifth session (in Geneva) 


WHO 


SEPTEMBER 4 

Third Regional Committee for Eastern Mediter- 
ranean (in Istanbul) 

International Syphilis Symposium (in Helsinki) 


BANK 


SEPTEMBER 6 
Fifth annual meeting of Board of Governors 
opens (in Paris) 


FUND 


SEPTEMBER 6 
Fifth annual meeting of Board of Governors 
opens (in Paris) 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Ceylon: 
The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, Santiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 
Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague 1, 


Denmark: 


Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republi®: 


Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 


Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueva de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, Guayaquil. 


Egypt: 
Librarie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. ‘ 


Finland: 


Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 


“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 
Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 


Haiti: 
Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle.” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 
Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 
Jajason Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 
Bangahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Avenue, 
Teheran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Israel: 
Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas 

Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 
Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbokhandel A-B 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel, 
Vevey; and Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librarie Universelle, Damascus. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 333 Charoen Krung 
Road, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacion de Editoriales, 
Prof. Hector D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 
Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzec Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Belgrade. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, Lake Success, New York, U.S.A. 





DISCUSSION GUIDES 


THE WILL 
TO CO-OPERATE 


A Discussion Guide 
on 


The General Assembly 


With the opening of the General Assembly 
on September 19, many groups will be dis- 
cussing United Nations affairs. This useful 
booklet will help in organizing such discussions. 
Suitable for study clubs, discussion leaders, lec- 
turers, organizations, school groups and others 
interested in international affairs. 


U.N. Publication No. 1949.1.24 
Price: 15¢, 1/- stg., Swiss francs 0.50 


2 
ie 


{ 


OUR RIGHTS 
AS HUMAN BEINGS 


A Discussion Guide 
on 
The Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights 


In addition to background information on 
how the Declaration of Human Rights was 
drafted and suggestions for discussion-group 
leaders, “Our Rights as Human Beings” also 
contains the complete text of the Declaration 
as well as extracts of statements made by a 
number of delegations on the occasion of its 
adoption. 

U.N. Publication No. 1949.1.21 
Price: 10¢, 9d stg., Swiss francs 0.40 


Available in separate English, French 
and Spanish editions from all 
United Nations sales agents 








